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Page 17, line 25: “Miriam” should read “Marian.” 
Page 65, line 15: Robert C. Woodward could not have been the author of 


Page 


the narrative since it occurred in 1832 when Woodward was but three 
years old. Besides the excerpt quoted bears the initials “McN.” See 
also Correction for Page 66, Footnote 5. 


66, Footnote 5: Robert C. Woodward has been credited with the 
compilation of this book; the name of J. K. Dodge has also been 
coupled with it, but there seems to be a question as to its actual 
authorship.—Editor’s note. 


Page 79, Footnote 76: “Jefferson” should read “Ford.” 


Page 88, line 11: The Biographical Directory of. the American Congress 
gives the place and date of John Smith’s death as Hamilton County, 
Ohio, 1816, but the Dictionary of American Biography corroborates 
the place and date as given here.—Editor’s note. 


Page 105, item 4 under “Darke County”: This book should have been listed 


as follows: “Wilson, F. E., comp., History of Darke county, Ohio. 
Milford, O., Hobart pub. co., 1914. 2v. 


Page 187: Line 55 should be deleted. 
Page 219, line 3; and page 231, line 26: “Wertberg” should read “Wartburg.” 
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JOHN JAMES PIATT, REPRESENTATIVE FIGURE 
OF A MOMENTOUS PERIOD 


By CLare DowLER 


Biographical and Critical Study. 


The development of Ohio from 1830 to 1880 was spectacular. 
It characterized, in a fashion, the development of the whole nation. 
In this typical region, it would be hard to find a more representa- 
tive man than John James Piatt. His life span began as Ohio was 
emerging out of the wilderness, as “Johnny Appleseed’s” trees 
were bearing abundantly, and as the completion of a system of 
internal canals and waterways filliped the growth of the State to 
an accelerated speed. In his boyhood he was excited by the new 
marvels of steam—by Robert Fulton’s steamboat which, only 
twenty-three years before Piatt’s birth, had startled the woods- 
men and settlers along the Ohio as it paddled its way from Pitts- 
burgh to New Orleans; by the steam locomotive which only five 
years before Piatt’s birth had drawn a train of cars along twenty- 
three miles of track on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Piatt’s 
images, his themes, his references illustrate strikingly the imprint 
of the new mode of life upon his generation. 

He had not the qualities of a Daniel Boone. In the periodic 
westward movements of frontiersmen, Boone represented the first, 
the trail-blazer-Indian-killer type. Piatt represented the second, 
the tiller of the soil, the man who subjugated the ruthless forces 
of nature, who began to grope for expression and tried to make 
articulate the life he represented. Nor had he the background of 
a James Russell Lowell. Piatt’s forebears should not be dis- 
paraged, although they excelled in wars, rebelling against tyranny, 
rather than in literary accomplishment. 

It was good that his ancestors were of the crusading type, 
that he himself was what he was, for in general, the effeté east- 
erner could not write about the new West like one actually bred in 


(1) 
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it. It took a Piatt to catch in words the marriage of nature with 
new mechanical inventions ; to dramatize the railroads; to feel the 
wide prairie; to understand the hard work, the back-wrenching 
toil of the pioneer. 

Although his poetry has not and will not set the world on fire, 
yet he has caught and kept for posterity in such poems as “The 
Lost Farm,” “The Pioneer’s Chimney,” “The Mower in Ohio,” 
and “Riding to Vote’ * the stirring picture of a colossal move- 
ment in the midst of which he lived and which will never come 
again. 

Furthermore, even though he lacked actual genius, still he 
was better qualified by first hand information to deal with his 
particular subjects than are most writers. Moreover he caught 
the spirit of the men around him, their sanity, optimism and 
energy. 

In all these things he was a true representative of a great his- 
torical period. He typified especially the faith of the nineteenth 
century in schooling. He took advantage of all educational 
opportunities. His public school training, his study at Capital 
University Grammar School, his short sojourn at Kenyon College, 
his newspaper training, and his constant attempt at self-teaching 
by writing and reading, all point in the same direction. He was a 
precursor of the thousands of young men now attending the many 
educational institutions of Ohio and the millions now attending 
schools west of the Alleghanies. Kenyon College and Capital 
University are both excellent examples and forerunners of the 
many fine academic institutions which dot the State of Ohio. 

Piatt’s family itself was typical of the time, for it illustrated 
the mobility of the frontiersmen. And not least remarkable 
among the phenomena of the time were the great shifts of popula- 
tion in resurgent masses as men sought new El Dorados—richer 
land. He was typical, too, in his practicality and his combining 
of the ideal with the practical. There was nothing of the retired 
prophet in him. He went out of his way to make contacts with 
men who later advanced his interests. His first position in Wash- 


1 All these poems are to . ou » amen J. Piatt, Idyls and Lyrics of the 
Ohio Valley (Cincinnati, 1851), 9, 27, 75, 
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ington came to him as a result of his friendship with an Ohio 
statesman, Salmon P. Chase. All through his life he was in- 
volved in politics to the extent of holding office. Idealism joined 
to common sense and shrewdness made the true representative of 
the time—the poet whose writing did not support his family, but 
whose job as a postal clerk did. 

In that section where the Ohio River forms the boundary of 
Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky with the same liquid band, two 
poets spent their childhood. One, a woman, from the hardy 
stock of Daniel Boone, grew up in Kentucky; while the other, 
descended from a long line of illustrious ancestors and destined 
to be her husband, was born on March 1, 1835, and spent his 
early youth in an Indiana village, James’ Mills, now Milton, in 
Dearborn County, only a few miles from the Ohio border. A 
picture of the life of a boy in a rural community at that time is 
very well painted in A Boy’s Town and Years of My Youth,? by 
William Dean Howells, who was born but two years later than 
Piatt and who grew up under circumstances very similar to those 
of Piatt’s youth. Until 1845 the Piatt family stayed at Milton 
where John James improved himself by attending school at Rising 
Sun, Indiana, a small town near by. One recollection of this 
period of his life is mentioned by the poet in The Hesperian 
Tree.* There he speaks of going to the postoffice at Rising Sun in 
1843 to get a magazine, the May number of Graham’s, in which 
he saw a facsimile of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s signature 
for the first time. His interest in Longfellow began then and 
continued throughout both their lives. Piatt also related in 
Pencilled Fly-leaves * that as a boy of about ten he had read some 
of Shakespeare—Macbeth, King Richard, Julius Caesar—and cer- 
tain sea stories and old romances. Such reading by a boy only 
ten years old is really significant. 

When John James was in his tenth year, his parents moved 
to Columbus, Ohio, where he received private instruction. After 
a short time the family moved again, this time to a place a few 
~~ § William Dean Howells, A Boy’s Town (New York, 1890); William Dean 
Howells Years o My Youth ‘(New York, 1916). 

n J. Piatt “An Soventnnes with Longfellow,” in The Hesperian Tree. 


Second ed. (Columbus, Ohio, 
*John J. Piatt, Pencilted F Fly- leaves (Cincinnati, 1880), 29-30. 
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miles north of Columbus. Here the boy attended a western log 
school house typical of the period, but not for long. In 1849 he 
came into Columbus to stay with the family of his uncle, Charles 
Scott, who published the Ohio State Journal. The plan was to 
have him learn the printer’s trade although he found time at 
scattered intervals to attend school. He is on the roster of Capital 
University for the year 1850-1851 ° and 1851-1852° as a student 
in the Grammar School. 

Howells reflected shrewdly in A Boy’s Town that youngsters 
are limited in their outlook and that they see, not reality itself, 
but as it affects them. John James spent eleven of the most 
plastic years of his life in the vicinity of Columbus, the capital of 
a rapidly growing state, and what is more significant, he worked 
for a newspaper. It is worth noting, however, that even allowing 
for the idiosyncrasies of childhood, he picked up a broad knowl- 
edge of what was happening to the State during these important 
years. Ohio was passing beyond the pioneer stage; a good in- 
ternal transportation system of canals, roads, and railroads was 
helping the farmers to lessen the effects of the 1837 depression 
by making possible the cheap shipment of farm produce to other 
markets. Industry and wealth of other forms were springing up. 
Certainly the discovery of gold in California in 1848 was known 
in Columbus, and the impetus given by it to the westward trek 
would surely be remarked in a city through which one of the 
best roads to the West, the National Highway, passed. The boy, 
fourteen years old in 1849, was no doubt aware of what was 
happening. His best poems reflect this influence. They mirror a 
transient but important phase of American national life. 

Several references to this early, Columbus period of Piatt’s 
life are to be found in the biographical writings of Howells. Two 
of the most pertinent are here quoted: 

There must have been some mention in it [Howells’ Diary] of the tre- 
mendous combat with wet sponges I saw there [composing room of the 
Ohio State Journal] one day between two of the boys who hurled them 


back and forth at each other. This amiable fray, carried on during the 
foreman’s absence, forced upon my notice for the first time the boy who 


"Catalog of Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, 1850-1851, 7. 
* Catalog of Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, 1851-1852, 6. 
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has come to be a name well-known in literature. I admired his vigor as 
a combatant, but I never spoke to him at that time, and I never dreamed 
that he, too, was effervescing with verse, probably as fiercely as myself. 
Six or seven years later we met again, when we had both become journal- 
ists, and both had poems accepted by Mr. Lowell for the Atlantic Monthly, 
and then we formed a literary friendship which eventuated in the joint pub- 
lication of a volume of verse.” 

I believe I did not think any great things of other pieces which he 
printed in the State Journal; and it was in the book room, where I was 
afterward transferred, that I all unwittingly met the truest poet of our 
Middle West, and one of the truest poets of any time or place. With the 
name of John James Piatt I would gladly relate my own more memorably 
than in the Poems of Two Friends, long since promptly forgotten, where 
I joined him in our first literary venture. We are now old men, hard upon 
our eighties, but we were then boys of thirteen or fourteen, with no dream 
of our adventure in joint-authorship, and we had our boyish escapades in 
the long leisure of the spring afternoons of 1850, when we did not yet 
know each other even by the nature of poets which we shared. 

I can see Piatt now, his blue eyes laughing to tears in our romps and 
scuffles, and I can hear the trickling mirth of his reluctant chuckle, distinct 
across the days of the years that have brought us so far. He was setting 
up House Bills and Senate Bills too, with whatever ‘subjective effect, in 
the intervals of our frolic, but his head must have been involved in the 
sunny mists that wrapt mine round.* 


Later he spent some time at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 
There is a stirring allusion to his feelings as a freshman in a 
poem entitled “A Boy on Gambier Hill.”*® He sung of “the dull 
pang, the eager thrill,” of the emotions which overpower the nor- 
mal boy when he first sees the campus of his college. He is 
listed as a freshman from Columbus, in the Kenyon College 
catalog for 1853-1854. There is no catalog extant in the Kenyon 
College library for the year 1854-1855, and his name does not 
appear in the catalog for 1855-1856. The General Catalogue of 
Kenyon College published in 1899 includes his name among the 
Non-graduates of the class of 1857. 

During Piatt’s residence either in Columbus or at Kenyon 
College, he began to write verse. Emerson Venable is authority 
for the assertion that he was inspired to do it by reading Leigh 
Hunt’s “Imagination and Fancy.”*° Whether or not that was 
the source of inspiration, he persisted in his efforts for many 
years. 

TWilliam Dean Howells, My Literary Passions (New York, 1891), 45. 

® Howells, Years of My Youth, 7 


*John J. Piatt, Odes in Ohio and Other Poems (Cincinnati, 1897), 37. 
% Emerson Venable, Poets of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1919), 165. 
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In 1856 the family, probably actuated by the pioneer spirit, 
for by this time the frontier had gone west of Ohio, moved to 
Shelby County, Illinois. A common practice among the early 
pioneers was for the boldest spirits to go to the frontier, carve a 
home and farm out of the wilderness, and then when the region 
became settled, to move on to the new frontier and repeat the 
process. This did not ordinarily happen often during one man’s 
lifetime, but during the lifetime of Piatt’s father the frontier 
moved westward so rapidly that at least three changes were neces- 
sary to keep him on or near it. [Illinois did not become a per- 
manent home for the poet’s father, for some time after young 
Piatt had struck out for himself, his father made a jump from 
Illinois to Montana—the new frontier. On November 11, 1889, 
in Queenstown, Ireland, Piatt wrote a poem “To My Father on 
His Eighty-fourth Birthday,” indicating in a note that at that 
time the elder Piatt was a resident of Montana.™ 

Illinois with its new settlements and its wide plains offered 
practically untouched subjects for poetry. Piatt had begun to 
write verse in Ohio, but it was in Illinois that he showed his true 
mettle. In Mac-a-Cheek Castle, the famous home of Donn Piatt 
near West Liberty, Ohio, is a copy of Western Windows. Since 
Donn and John James were kinsmen and close friends, it is prob- 
able that Western Windows had been left there by the author 
himself. This seems still more likely because after almost every 
poem in the book is a statement in ink of the date and place of 
composition, written in a hand that is, if not Piatt’s, certainly one 
with remarkable resemblance to it. The poems ascribed to the 
Illinois period in this book are: “To My Brother Guy,” 1856; 
“Fires in Illinois,’ October, 1856; “The Morning Street,” Aug- 
ust, 1858; and “Taking the Night Train,” September, 1859.7? 


Not all of Piatt’s time in Illinois was spent with his parents 
on the newly made farm. Since Scott, with whom he had studied 
the printing business in Columbus, had removed to Chicago, he 
spent several months with him there. One interesting incident in 
the young man’s life occurred on the return journey from this 


11 Piatt, Odes in Ohio, 49. : 
12John J. Piatt, Western Windows and Other Poems (Cincinnati, 1881). 
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visit with his uncle. Piatt himself tells about it in an article, 
“An Old Bit of Schoolboy Manuscript.” +* The gist of the inci- 
dent is that in Tolono, Illinois, where he had to change trains, 
he sat during breakfast at the right of Abraham Lincoln, who was 
enroute to debate with Stephen A. Douglas. Piatt at first mistook 
Lincoln for a clergyman. The privilege of having eaten with the 
great President was appreciated by him more in later life than it 
was at the time it happened. This bit of good fortune came to 
him in September, 1858. 

During the prairie farm days several poems contributed to 
the Louisville (Kentucky) Journal were accepted (1857), among 
them being “The Forgotten Street” and “Fires in Illinois.” 
George D. Prentice, the rather famous editor of that newspaper, 
was very favorably impressed with the poems and arranged for 
the young man to become his confidential secretary. Prentice had 
come to Louisville from the East, had built up one of the 
most powerful and best newspapers west of the Alleghanies and 
had endeared himself to the people of the region. Witty, intelli- 
gent, level-headed, a competent editor in every way, he also 
achieved some distinction as a poet. He recognized merit un- 
grudgingly and was especially sympathetic to young writers of the 
frontier. Among others, he encouraged Sarah Morgan Bryan, 
who was later to become Mrs. John James Piatt, and published 
some of her poetry in the Journal. Both Prentice and Piatt, who 
was then a member of the editorial staff as well as confidential 
secretary to the editor, thought her poetry original and beautiful. 
Piatt went so far as to make a journey into the interior of the 
state to see her, and thus began the acquaintanceship that cul- 
minated in their marriage. 

Prentice was very much pleased with several of Piatt’s poems 
and sent “The Morning Street” to Lowell, editor of the Ailantic 
Monthly. Lowell also admired the poem and personally wrote to 
the author congratulating him.’* A more substantial acknowledge- 
ment of Lowell’s appreciation was made when “The Morning 
Street” appeared in the Atlantic Monthly.* 

18 The Hesperian Tree (1903), 36. 


144 Venable, op. cit., 1 
% The Atlantic Monthly (Boston, 1857-), III (February, 1859), 150. 
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Early in 1859 Piatt visited Columbus and met Howells, who 
was then on the staff of a paper there. Although they had not 
known one another very well in former years, and had long 
been separated since that time, the two men found much in com- 
mon. Together they wrote The Poems of Two Friends, and the 
title expressed a relationship which lasted for a lifetime. Al- 
though the little volume had a small sale, less than two hundred 
copies, according to Howells,’ it has since become rather valuable 
to collectors because it is the first volume of both the authors. 

The influence of his environment begins to show itself in his 
first book. The best of Piatt’s poetry, that part on which his repu- 
tation rests, deals with contemporary life in the newly settled 
West. In 1859 the young poet was twenty-four years old; he was 
in his most plastic period, during which he gained perforce an 
intimate knowledge of the lives, troubles, and work of the pio- 
neers. Although the ominous threat of civil war, the secession of 
states, and the slavery question expressed in incidents like the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates in 1858 and John Brown’s Raid in 1859 
were coming to a head and looming large in the emotions of many 
people, no sign of this stirring influence is to be seen in Piatt’s 
first book of poetry nor in his actions as far as they are known. 
The pioneer influence of his youth remained, but the political 
changes seemed to leave no mark on him. 

Personally he was alert to political opportunities; one can- 
not doubt that, considering his later service with the Federal 
Government; but perhaps because of his youth, perhaps because 
of the difference between the newspaper service of that time and 
this, national questions of moment from 1850 to 1860 apparently 
passed over him. 

Piatt’s finest poem in Poems of Two Friends shows the in- 
fluence of his early environment. It is “The Western Pioneer” 
in which the bees presage the coming of the white man to the 


red man’s country: 


16 Howells, My Literary Passions, 46. 
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THE WESTERN PIONEER 


(The bees are said to have ever swarmed westward before the steps 
of the whites.) 


Into the prairies’ boundless blossom, 

Into the Wide West’s sunburnt bosom, 
The earliest emigrants came: 

The flowers, like sunny miracles, grew 

Before them, fragrant, from the dew, 
Filling the grass like flame! 


From some old land of song and life— 

Of man, in manhood’s glowing strife, 
Departing all alone, 

And journeying with the journeying sun, 

They came—their busy empire won— 
Before the white man known. 


The Indian saw the moving Bees, 

From flower to flower, in dream-like breeze 
Blowing their pilgrim way; 

Or, deep in honey of the flower, 

Hanging in sunshine hour by hour, 
Dream through the dreaming day. 


He saw the Future’s garment gleam 

O’er mounds of tribes and legend-stream— 
O’er the sweet waste of flowers; 

He saw his hunting ground—the Past! 

Lit with the domes of cities vast— 
Glory of spires and towers! 


Those other Bees! He felt—he saw, 
With sorrowing eye, in dreamy awe, 
The blossom of the West 
Thrill with the sunny-toiling Bees 
Of busy Freedom, happy Peace— 
Wide blessings and the blest. 


They come! They came! Lo! they are here! 
The Indian heart-beat everywhere 
Starts echoes wild no more; 
The leaves have fallen from his trees 
Of life; dead leaves, in every breeze, 
Rustle forevermore! 


At the age of twenty-six Piatt was co-author of a volume of 
poetry but was not financially able to do what he pleased. Lin- 
coln, however, chose Chase, an Ohio man, for his secretary of 
the treasury, and in less than a month after Lincoln’s administra- 
tion began (March, 1861), Chase had appointed his friend, Piatt, 
as a clerk in the Treasury Department. Wéith an assured income 
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Piatt felt free to bring his romance with Sarah Morgan Bryan 
to its logical conclusion. On the eighteenth of the following June 
he married her at Newcastle, Kentucky. 

The Piatts lived at Woodley, Georgetown Heights, District 
of Columbia (Georgetown has since been brought within the 
incorporate limits of Washington) at a distance of about one mile 
from the Executive Mansion; indeed, Piatt always walked from 
his home to the Treasury Department. Those were happy days 
for the young couple. The poet, twenty-six years old, and his 
twenty-five-year-old poet-wife surely thought of the political tur- 
moil and the incipient war as something outside themselves. Real 
life for the poet-lovers was in their home where they spent many 
serene hours planning their first joint volume. 

While living in Washington, Piatt became acquainted with 
many famous men, not the least of whom was Walt Whitman. A 
notable year in Piatt’s life was 1863, for it was in May of this 
year that he first visited Cambridge, Massachusetts, and while 
there visited Lowell. Chase had sent after Piatt a letter of in- 
troduction to Longfellow, but it was an unnecessary gesture be- 
cause Lowell took Piatt to call upon the author of “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour.” This was on May 28, and from that day Piatt’s 
friendship with Longfellow continued until the latter’s death in 
1882. Let Piatt describe the call: 

The elder poet—the editor was twelve years younger—greeted me 
very pleasantly, invited me to a seat by the open fire (for the day was a ~ 
New England May-day), offered me a cigar, and, since I had come from 
Washington, he began to speak of friends there, asking me if I knew 
Charles Sumner (I had only seen him; I had never known him); and then 
inquired about Mr. Chase with whom I believe, his relations were very 
friendly. It will be remembered that Stephen Longfellow, the poet’s 
father, had studied law with Mr. Chase’s uncle, Salmon Chase. He also 
inquired about Solger, a German writer, long since dead, then like myself, 
in the Treasury Department, seeming to feel gratified at having recently 
learned that he had secured a place—I dare say he had recommended him. 
(I remember to have seen a private letter to Secretary Chase in March, 
1861, in which the poet suggested the propriety or policy of appointing 
Senator Sumner as minister to England.) Later he spoke of Mr. William 
oA Lg pe remarking on the peculiar and striking opening to the latter’s 

“Louis Labeau’s Conversion” , then recently printed in the Atlantic 
Monthly, wherein the poet makes the sound of bells from the Venetian 
Campanile suggest the pioneer camp-meeting and “the fair humanities of 


old religion” (the Wesleyan or Methodist denomination) on the Ohio River 
near Gallipolis. He asked also about Mr. William D. Gallagher, our earliest 
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Western poet—then sojourning at Washington—saying that he used to 
write very spirited verses. Thomas Buchanan Read was mentioned in re- 
calling Western poets, and Mr. Longfellow told of a recent visit from Read, 
and laughingly related how enthusiastic the artist-poet—then living at Cin- 
cinnati—had been in speaking of the war (he had been serving as staff-officer 
under General Lew Wallace). Political matters in Ohio, Vallandigham and 
the Dayton mob, were discussed, the editor—who was always more of a 
politician than neighbor—taking a leading part in the talk. Mr. Longfellow 
had the warm, genial and hearty expression of health and vigorous life; 
age had scarcely begun to show itself, though he had suffered much. The 
second great grief of his life had come to him less than two years before.” 
His hair was only iron gray, and his full beard had not yet that fall of 
snow which covered it when next I saw him. I was greatly pleased with 
= visit, as I told the kind friend who accompanied me, after leaving the 
ouse. 


While in Washington Piatt and his wife collaborated to pro- 
duce a volume, The Nests at Washington and Other Poems, which 
was published in 1864 by a New York firm, Walter Low. A 
complimentary copy of the book elicited the following letter 
from Longfellow: 


CAMBRIDGE, May 12, 1864. 
My DEAR SIR: 

I have had the pleasure of receiving your book of poems, and have 
read it through, from cover to cover, with very uncommon satisfaction and 
delight. I congratulate you upon your success. 

I beg that you will make my congratulations acceptable to your “other 
me,” who, like the feminine rhyme in French poetry, or the double ending 
in our own, so beautifully and gracefully closes the volume. 

I was in Washington last December, but was so driven from pillar 
to post in your City of the Lost Footsteps, and between Alexandria and 
the capitol, that I did not find time to hunt you up, which I very much 
regretted. 

I remain, dear sir, with cordial good wishes, 

Yours very truly, 
Henry W. LoncrELiow.” 


Poems in Sunshine and Firelight, the first volume of which 
Piatt was the sole author, was published in 1866 and received 
much favorable comment from reviewers.” 

A year later his service in Washington was terminated, and 
in 1868 the family made its permanent abode at North Bend, Ohio, 
a small town on the river near Cincinnati, known chiefly as the 


The first grief referred to was the death of Longfellow’s wife. Mary S. 
Potter Longfellow, who became ill and died while they were traveling in Holland in 
1835. In 1848 he married Frances Elizabeth Appleton who was tragically burned to 
death in 1861—this being Longfellow’s second great grief. 

Piatt, “An Acquaintance with Longfellow,” Joc. cit., 135. 
1° The Hesperian Tree (1908), 137. 
2 See especially the Atlantic Monthly, XVII (May, 1866), 653-55. 
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location of the home and of the tomb of President William Henry 
Harrison. Here Piatt lived intermittently for the remainder of 
his life. 

The Piatt home was in a very desirable location, for it was 
situated on a hill about three hundred feet above the Ohio River 
at a place where it makes a bend. Not far from this point the 
Great Miami River flows into the Ohio, so that there was a river 
view from nearly all the windows in the house. The two-acre 
estate slopes to the river from the house, the slope being covered, 
and still is, with natural growth unspoiled by man’s landscaping 
efforts. Only one undesirable feature is evident, and this Piatt 
did not regard as a defect, if one can judge by his poems. The 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad passed along the foot of the hill so 
that the house was at times shaken by the passing of a heavy 
freight train. In Piatt’s poetry trains are colorful, exciting, 
dramatic. See, for instance, “Taking the Night Train,” ?* 
“Walking to the Station,” ** and “Passengers.” ?* When Piatt 
was working in Cincinnati and commuting, he found that having 
a train pass across his front yard was a convenience; during the 
winter he probably wished the track were at his doorstep. In a 
letter to Paul Hamilton Hayne he wrote: 

. . . We have had nothing but snow and ice since Thanksgiving Day. 
It was fine for the little boys with their sleds but—to me, going early and 
coming late, up and down our river hill—to and from the train—it has 
nearly worn me out. 

The house itself was a frame building, one story and a half 
high, with French windows in the ends and with a broad front 
porch. Inside were many books. Hanging above the mantel was 
an oil painting of Mrs. Piatt by Theodore Kauffman, and on a 
bracket between the long front windows was a small bust of Long- 
fellow with an engraving of Ary Schaeffer’s “Hebe” over it; 
among numerous engravings and photographs hung a framed 
autographed letter from Charles Dickens to Piatt; and a portrait 
and and autograph of Christina Rosetti. He evidently lost no oppor- 


Piatt, Landmarks and Other Poems (New York, 1872), 
iatt. Poems in Sunshine and Firelight, 31-32. - 
John J. Piatt to Paul Hamilton Hayne, February 20, 1881, Paul Hamilton 
wane Mss. (In Manuscript Collection, Duke University Library.) 


es: Piatt, Poems in Sunshine ond. Firelight (Cincinnati, se, & 
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tunity in making the acquaintance of writers, and consequently 
was on speaking, or perhaps one should say, writing terms with 
many persons of literary consequence and many more of near 
prominence. 

In order to support the establishment at North Bend, Piatt 
filled an editorial position on the Cincinnati Chronicle, a daily 
newspaper, during part of 1868 and 1869. In 1869, he became 
affiliated with another Cincinnati newspaper, the Commercial. 
This connection lasted until 1878 although for several years of 
this period he occupied an official position at Washington. 

About the time of publication and republication of Western 
Windows and Other Poems, that is, from 1868 through 1872, the 
poet reached the zenith of his popularity. Life seemed to hold 
high promise. The first edition of the book was reviewed in at 
least nine places.”® 

During these busy years Piatt had time while in Cambridge 
to visit Longfellow and John Greenleaf Whittier at Amsbury. 
Shortly after this journey to Cambridge, in 1870, he took his 
second official position in Washington. First he was enrolling 
clerk in the House of Representatives; then in 1871 he became 
librarian of the House of Representatives. 

This same year he published a new volume of verse, The 
Pioneer's Chimney, and the following year two more volumes; 
one, Landmarks and Other Poems; the other, a new edition of 
Western Windows and Other Poems. 

From Landmarks and Other Poems comes the following: 


SNOW FALLING 


The wonderful snow is falling, 

Over river and woodland and wold; 
The trees bear spectral blossom 

In the moonshine blurr’d and cold. 


There’s a beautiful garden in Heaven; 
And these are the banished flowers, 
Falling and driven and drifted 
Into this dark world of ours! 


The London Athenaeum, London Spectator, The Independent, The North 
American Review, Putnam’s Monthly, New York Tribune, Harper's Weekly, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, Press, and Atlantic Monthly. Quotations from these critical 
opinions appeared in an advertisement by Hurd and Houghton, New York, in an 
edition of Western Windows and Other Poems, published by them in 1872, 
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Doubtless hundreds of children over a period of years learned 
these two stanzas, because they had the distinction of appearing 
in one of the well-known McGuffey Readers.** 

In 1874 a pathetic incident happened which shows the stuff 
the Piatt family was made of. 


The family came home from a long stay in Washington, one evening 
in summer, July 3rd, glad, father and mother and children, to reach the 
fresh, green fragrant, spot, after a tedious and dusty journey. Gayest of 
all was the little eldest son, Victor, a gentle, lovely boy, especially attached 
to his mother. He had a merry day on the morrow, “the Fourth”. Just 
at dusk, as his father came home from the city, he was playing with some 
powder which he had stored in a bottle, when it exploded—and the same 
instant the little fellow ran toward them crying assuringly, ‘ ‘Mamma, I am 
not hurt much!” But the next moment he was no longer with them.” 


It recalls Robert Browning’s “An Incident in a French 
Camp.” 

Piatt evidently at this time became interested in stories of 
men’s lives, for much of his literary endeavor during the next 
two years was in the biographical field. Prentice had died in 
1870, and in 1875 Piatt edited a volume of the poems of his old 
friend and benefactor.” Among the features of the book was 
a thirty-eight page biographical sketch by Piatt. The same year 
he wrote a twelve page biography of Forceythe Willson, another 
minor poet of Kentucky, for the Atlantic Monthly.*® Piatt also 
wrote a review of Edmund C. Stedman’s poetry for the Aflantic 
Monthly in 1878.*° 

In 1879 Piatt collected all his own poems that were pertinent 
to the title into a volume which he called Poems of House and 
Home. 

The same year finds him working as money-order issuing 
clerk in the Cincinnati Postoffice, a position that he held for sev- 
eral years. This work was more or less uncongenial to him. 


2% William Holmes Rae omy: Fifth Eclectic Reader, Revised ed. (New York 
and Cincinnati, 1879), 246. The poem was accompanied by a note stating that its 
author began to write verses at the age of fourteen. For a discussion of the influence 
of McGuffey’s Readers, see Henry I. Brock, “Six Books = Helped Mold the 
Nation,” in New York Times Magazine (February 25, 1984) 

% Richard Henry Stoddard and others, Poet’s Homes Tslecten. 1877), 6 

% John J. Piatt (ed.), Poems of George D. Prentice, with a Blosraphical Sketch 
(Cineipnetl. 1876). 

*® Atlantic Monthly, XXXV (March, 1875), 382-44. Ralph Waldo Emerson, too, 
was interested in Forceythe eee and published one of his poems, “In State,” 
in his Parnassus (Boston, 1874), 255 
“an J. Piatt, “Mr. Stedman’s Poetry,” in Atlantic Monthly, XLI (March, 


1878), 818- 
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The hours were long; the work itself, drudgery. However, the 
income was absolutely necessary to support his family. Some 
idea of his attitude toward the job can be obtained from a letter 
to Hayne, a southern poet with whom Piatt had some corre- 
spondence. 

But I am, ... the hapless slave of a government office—the Cincin- 
nati Post-Office—in which I hold one of the most exacting andi despotic 
posts that of Money-Order Issuing Clerk; and during the last month I 


have been driven, driven, all the time by .. . the constantly coming man 
at the window (ten of him at a time, sometimes) : 


Oh it was pitiful— 
Near a whole city-ful! 


pee y at last become fiend like to me and tortures me like some poor 
evil. 

One consequence of the Christmas rush at the postoffice to 
which Piatt alludes in the above quotation was to prevent his 
attending the birthday dinner given by the Atlantic Monthly in 
Boston, on December 3, 1879, for its contributors in honor of the 
seventieth birthday of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

During the years 1879 and 1880 Piatt expended most of his 
literary effort on The Union of American Poetry and Art, an 
anthology which he was preparing at the request of a publisher, 
W. E. Dibble. It was a monumental work, published and dis- 
tributed in sections to subscribers. Each part contained poetry 
representative of a geographical section of the country. Through 
this work came a rift in the growing friendship between Piatt and 
Hayne. The southern section was the last to be published. Piatt 
had early asked Hayne for suggestions and permission to use 
some of his poems. Hayne replied generously, sending not only 
his own poems, some of them laboriously copied by hand, but 
other southern poets’ as well. Piatt was graciously grateful, as 
was to be expected in 1880, but when the southern section was 
published and Hayne saw a copy, their correspondence, hitherto 
very friendly, ceased abruptly. Hayne’s personal copy of The 
Union of American Poetry and Art, the sections bound together 
in two fine, large volumes, contains no mark to show why Hayne 


%1 Piatt to Hayne, January 1, 1879 (1880), Hayne MSS. 


SS 
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was displeased with it. That he was displeased there can be no 
doubt, for he wrote to a friend: 


Glancing over the pages of two large octavo vols—edited by Jno. 
James Piatt, called “American Poetry and Art,”—I find myself represented 
as the most atrocious of wooden-headed donkeys; a son, or twin brother 
of the immortal Capt. Buzzby in Dombey & Son.” 


It may be that Hayne felt slighted because the southern sec- 
tion, originally planned for earlier publication, was postponed 
until last when, because money was short, it had to be somewhat 
curtailed. To a southern gentleman of Hayne’s stamp, made 
doubly touchy by the Civil War, the neglect of his section and of 
himself, although unintended and slight, might be considered a 
personal affront. 

Concurrently with the preparation and publication of The 
Union of American Poetry and Art, Piatt’s affairs were coming 
to a crisis at the postoffice. There was much political intrigue 
involved, but one charge, poor handwriting, against the poet seems 
to have a firm foundation. The postmaster, Loge, was evidently 
afraid of losing his job, a justifiable fear because General Thomas 
Lowry Young used to come to the postoffice for private confer- 
ences with the clerk, Piatt, no doubt a suspicious circumstance to 
the postmaster since Young had suggested Piatt as a possible 
successor to Loge. Then too, there was the charge of illegibility 
of handwriting which the postmaster, with reason, brought against 
Piatt. Whatever the reason, the postmaster removed Piatt from 
his clerkship on July 16, 1881. 

During the last few months of his incumbency at the post- 
office Piatt had been trying to get a federal appointment to some 
consulship. He sent a remarkable petition for such an appoint- 
ment (The idea was Stedman’s.) to the President. Many famous 
men signed it, among them Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, 
Stedman, Howells, Hayne, Dr. Joseph Gilbert Holland, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich and John Hay. Probably no like document was 
ever before presented to a President on behalf of an American 


32 Paul Hamilton Hayne to gg Etienne Arthur Gayarré, April 28, 1886, 
Copse Hill, Georgia (Hayne’s home), 7 
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citizen. And it brought results; in June, 1882, Piatt.sailed from 
New York for Cork, Ireland, to become United States consul.*®* 


Piatt’s creative period ends here. From 1882 until April, 
1893, he was United States consul at Cork, Ireland; from April 
until September of the same year, he was consul at Dublin, Ire- 
land. While in Ireland he published a few volumes (mostly 
filled with old poems) through Cork, Dublin, and London book 
publishers. Almost all of his creative work was completed, 
though, before he left the United States. After his return to 
America in 1894 he lived at North Bend, Ohio, on his estate 
overlooking the Ohio River. Either shortly before or after he 
returned to North Bend, a fire destroyed his first home; then he 
had a house remodelled to resemble an Irish house that had 
seemed attractive to him abroad. 

He edited, in 1900, The Hesperian Tree, a collection of poetry 
and prose pieces referring to or written by authors of the Ohio 
Valley. He collected some new material and published a second 
edition of the work in 1903. During a few months in 1907 he 
was co-editor with E. J. Wohlgemuth of a fortnightly magazine 
called Midland which, as the name suggests, was of particular 
interest to people in the Ohio Valley. 


The last years of his life were spent in quiet retirement on 
his estate where in the summer he and his wife—both very fond 
of birds—would take daily walks among the trees and under- 
growth. Often on Sundays his daughter, Miriam, whom he 
called “Birdie,” would play the piano and sing for him. He 
frequently spent the winters in the city of Cincinnati. In 1914, 
Piatt was permanently injured by being accidentally thrown from 
his carriage when a wheel came off a short distance from home. 
He died three years later at the age of eighty-two. 

Piatt lived through the period when frontier influences were 
at their height. As has been seen, he spent his boyhood in a 


%3It became the custom many years ago for the king to patronize the arts. 
Even in a democratic country the feeling that the Government should support literary 
men survived as late as the nineteenth century. The United States Government sent 
Washington Irving, Lowell, Howells, Bret Harte, and Piatt to Europe with jobs 
which would support them while allowing them leisure to write. Irving went to 
Spain and England, Lowell to Spain and England, Howells to Italy, Harte to Ger- 
many, and Piatt to Ireland, whereas Hawthorne had his custom house appointment. 
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frontier country under conditions that indelibly impressed them- 
selves on his mind. His locale was changed at least seven times 
during the first twenty-five years of his life, the change taking 
him back and forth from a farm on the Ohio River in Indiana 
to a farm near Columbus, Ohio; from the farm near Columbus 
to Columbus itself, where he attended the Capital University 
Grammar School and worked for that common training place of 
little-schooled, early, mid-western writers, a daily newspaper ; 
from there to Kenyon College, the history of which Piatt de- 
scribed so well in How the Bishop Built His College in the 
Woods; from this small, typical, mid-western frontier college 
he went to the vast plains of Illinois, where he helped settle and 
make a prairie farm; from thence after a visit to Chicago, he 
went to Louisville, Kentucky, to work for Prentice (typical, too, 
because he had come from the East to make himself, as editor of 
the Louisville Journal, a powerful, civilizing, and much respected 
influence in the growing, developing, Boone country), editor of 
a newspaper which, besides being politically influential, encour- 
aged young writers, especially poets of the region. Piatt’s work 
as secretary to the editor and as contributor to the Journal was, 
the final step in a preparation not unusual in a pioneer existence 
and yet a preparation which offered a splendid background of the 
time and the place where he lived and which he represented in 
his best poetry. 

Piatt’s literary career has been followed from his first 
rather timid adventure in authorship—the collaboration with 
Howells in The Poems of Two Friends, a first book for two 
Ohioans with much the same training and inclinations but whose 
careers veered far apart: Howells to become an important liter- 
ary influence for a quarter of a century as writer and critic, but 
not until he had left behind him much of the frontier influence 
which clung to his boyhood and which was revived only in the 
autobiographical books of his old age; Piatt to become the writer 
of many poems expressing the spirit of the frontier but lacking 
that certain quality which would make him rank with the best 
American poets. 

During the twenty-two years following the publication of 
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The Poems of Two Friends, Piatt produced practically all his 
best work, came in contact with the most important American 
writers then alive, and worked for the Federal Government, for 
newspapers, or for his own literary advancement. 

His reputation, after an auspicious beginning, reached a point 
where many of the leading magazines reviewed his books, but 
there his popularity stopped. Many of his books went through a 
second edition, and that there was a sustained market for his 
books is shown by his frequent publication of new volumes—at 
least of volumes with new names. Too often his work is mild 
and flat, but although all his poetry is not worth saving, the 
judgment of posterity should be not to discard the good with the 
bad. A thorough student of the period and section of American 
literature which he represents cannot wisely ignore some of his 
work. He knew whereof he spoke. He not only was articulate, 
a quality few frontiersmen could claim, but he also read widely. 
Recent as well as older works on American literary history 
recognize him. 


The best estimate of Piatt that has been found is the fol- 
lowing: 


He was a classicist who caught the new vision and sought to com- 
promise. Everywhere is his work a blending of the new and the old; the 
Western spirit that would voice the new notes of the Wabash rather than 
echo the old music of the Thames, that syren melody that had been the 
undoing of Taylor and Stoddard. In all his volumes conventional work like 
“Rose and Root,” “The Sunshine of Shadows,” and “The Unheard” alter- 
nates with more original poems native in theme and to a degree native in 
spirit, like “The Mower in Ohio,” “The Pioneer’s Chimney,” “Fires in 
Illinois,” and “Riding to Vote.” There is no dialect, no straining for 
realistic effect, no sentimentality. In all that makes for art the poems have 
little for criticism: they are classical and finished and beautiful. But they 
lack life. There is nothing about them that grips the reader’s heart, nothing 
that fixes itself in the memory, no single line that has distinction of phrase. 
Even in the Western poems like “The Mower in Ohio” there is no sharp- 
ness, no atmosphere, no feeling of reality. It is art rather than life; it 
is a conscious effort to make a poem. The case is typical. With the 
criticism one may sweep away once for all great areas of the poetry of the 


time.™ 
In a way Piatt was a transitional figure struggling with the 
Victorian influence which hung over him, and which tended to 


* Fred Lewis Pattee, History of American Literature, since 1870 (New Yor! 
1916), 828-24, 
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devitalize his poetry. Nevertheless, in spite of eastern and 
European influence, Piatt broke forth occasionally in a poem 
which caught the spirit of his native soil. We have in his work 
something definitely indigenous to the Ohio Valley, the drama, 
the fever, the poetry of railroads, the bleakness and also the 
beauty of cold winters in isolated homes. He was, in his early 
writing, a little ahead of the drift to realism. As he grew older, 
the drift passed far beyond him. He was an authentic voice of 
the middle-western frontier; not a loud, compelling voice, but one 
that sometimes made statements which are worth remembering. 


SONNET—IN 1862” 


Stern be the Pilot in the dreadful hour 
When a great nation, like a ship at sea 
With the wroth breakers whitening at her lee, 
Feels her last shudder if her Helmsman cower ; 
A godlike manhood be his mighty dower! 
Such and so gifted, Lincoln, may’st thou be 
With thy high wisdom’s low simplicity 
And awful tenderness of voted power: 
From our hot records then thy name shall stand 
On Time’s calm ledger out of passionate days— 
With the pure debt of gratitude begun 
And only paid in never-ending praise— 
One of the many of a mighty Land 
Made by God’s providence the Anointed One. 


TORCH-LIGHT IN FALL-TIME” 


I lift this sumach-bough with crimson flare 

And, touch’d with subtle pangs of dreamy pain, 
Through the dark wood a torch I seem to bear 

In Autumn’s funeral train. 


THE MOWER IN OHIO” 
(June, MDCCCLXIV.) 
The bees in the clover are making honey, and I am making my hay: 
The air is fresh, I seem to draw a young man’s breath today. 


The bees and I are alone in the grass: the air is so very still 
I hear the dam, so loud, that shines beyond the sullen mill. 


Yes, the air is so still that I hear almost the sounds I can not hear— 
That, when no other sound is plain, ring in my empty ear: 


% Piatt, Western Windows, 178. 

% Tbid., 106. 

7 Piatt, Idylis and Lyrics of the Ohior Valley, 27-32. Cf. with Walt Whitman’s 
“Come up from the Fields,” or James Whitcomb Riley’s “The Old Man and Jim.” 
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The chime of striking scythes, the fall of the heavy swaths they 
sweep— 
They ring about me, resting, when I waver half asleep; 


So still I am not sure if a cloud, low down, unseen there be, 
Or if something brings a rumor home of the cannon so far from me: 


Far away in Virginia where Joseph and Grant, I know, 
Will tell them what I meant when first I had my mowers go! 


Joseph, he is my eldest one, the only boy of my three 
Whose shadow can darken my door again, and lighten my heart 
for me. 


Joseph, he is my eldest—how his scythe was striking ahead! 
William was better at shorter heats, but Jo in the long-run led. 


William, he was my youngest; John, between them, I somehow see, 
When my eyes are shut, with a little board at his head in Tennessee. 


But — came home one morning early, from Gettysburg, last 
y; 
(The mowing was over already, although the only mower was I :) 


William, my captain, came home for good to his mother; and I'll 
be bound 
We were proud and cried to see the flag that wrapt his coffin around; 


For a company from the town came up ten miles with music and gun: 
It seemed his country claimed him then—as well as his mother—her 
son, 


But Joseph is yonder with Grant today, a thousand miles or near, 
And only the bees are abroad at work with me in the clover here. 


Was it a murmur of thunder I heard that hummed again in the air? 
Yet, may be, the cannon are sounding now their Onward to Richmond 
there. 


But under the beech by the orchard, at noon, I sat an hour it would 
seem— 
It may be I slept a minute, too, or wavered into a dream. 


For I saw my boys, across the field, by the flashes as they went, 
Tramping a steady tramp as of old, with the strength in their arms 
unspent ; 
bias 5 a steady tramp, they moved like soldiers that march to the 
t 


Of —_ that seems, a part of themselves, to rise and fall with their 
eet ; 


Tramping a steady tramp, they came with flashes of silver that shone, 
Every step, from their scythes that rang as if they needed the stone— 
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(The field is wide os heavy with grass)—and, coming toward me, 
me 
With a shine of light in their faces at once, and—surely I must have 
dreamed ! 


For I sat alone in the clover-field, the bees were working ahead. 
There were three in my vision—remember, old man: and what if 
Joseph were dead! 


But I hope that he and Grant (the flag above them both, to boot,) 
Will go into Richmond together, no matter which is ahead of afoot! 


Meantime, alone at the mowing here—an old man somewhat gray— 
I must stay at home as long as I can, making, myself, the hay. 


And so another round—the quail in the orchard whistles blithe ;— 
But first I’ll drink at the spring below, and whet again my scythe. 


Chart Showing Piatt Ancestry.®* 
Traceable to Middle Ages in France 


Frances Van VIlit John Piatt of France, a judge 
(Mrs. Wykof€) who died in 1760. 





Frances Margaret Elizabeth | Daniel Abraham John = 





Hannah Cook McCullough of || C@Ptain Jacob Piatt, on 
Asbury, New Jersey, who General George Washing- 


owned the first carriage in ton’s staff, an original 
Asbury. member of the Society of 


the Cincinnati. 











Captain William Piatt—in Rev- 
olutionary War, original 


Sarah Smith of Somerset member of Society of the 


County, New Jersey. Cincinnati. Killed at St. 
Clair’s Defeat, November 4, 
1791. 








% This chart was compiled from information taken from the following sources: 
Venable, op. cit., 166; Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Publications 
(Columbus, 1887-) XIII (1904), 555; Elizabeth Budd McCullough Smith and Caroline 


Piatt Morrison, A Memorial Biography: Benjamin M. Piatt and Elizabeth, His Wife 
Geeeenaten 1887); and Miss Juliet Bertha Piatt, Mac-a-Cheek Castle, West Liberty, 
io. 
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Frances Jemima | William F. Jomes 
on gal = Piatt, in 
Emily Scott John Bear Piatt 

Sarah Morgan Bryan John James Piatt 

Marian Victor Guy | Cecil Dougal Donn 








Chronological Bibliography of the Works of John James Piatt. 
Books 
After each book are listed the libraries that have been visited 


by the author of this paper, where the books can be found. The 
following abbreviations are used: 


Antioch College Library, Yellow Springs, Ohio....... Ant. 
Cincinnati Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio........... Cin. 
Dayton Public Library, Dayton, Ohio............... Day. 
Duke University Library, Durham, North Carolina. ...Duke 
Greene County Public Library, Xenia, Ohio......... Greene 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C............ Cong. 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Library, 
Ce, GH a5 ons és ccdaescondtbuasensaeeones Arch. 


Starred titles were not located, nor could the name and loca- 
tion of the publisher be found. . 

Poems of Two Friends (with William Dean Howells), 
Columbus, Ohio, Follett, Foster and Company, 1860 [Cin., Arch.]. 

The Nests at Washington and Other Poems (with Sarah 
Morgan Bryan Piatt). New York, Walter Low, 1864 [Cin., 
Cong.]. 

Poems in Sunshine and Firelight. Cincinnati, R. W. Carroll 
and Company, 1866 [Cin., Cong., Arch.]. 

Western Windows and Other Poems (also known as Poems). 
Cincinnati, R. W. Carroll and Company, 1868; New York, Hurd 
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and Houghton; Boston, Houghton, Osgood and Company, 1872, 
1877; London, Trubner and Company [Cin., Cong., Arch.]. 

*The Pioneer's Chimney and Other Poems. 1871. 

Landmarks and Other Poems. New York, Hurd and 
Houghton, 1872; Boston, Houghton, Osgood and Company, 1871, 
1877 [Cin., Day., Duke, Cong., Arch.]. 

Poems of George D. Prentice; ed. with a Biographical Sketch 
by John James Piatt. Cincinnati, Robert Clarke and Company, 
1876, 1877, 1878, 1883 [Cin., Duke, Cong., Arch.]. 

May Festival, 1878; Ode for the Opening of the Cincinnati 
Music Hall. Cincinnati, Robert Clarke and Company, 1878 
[Cong.]. 

Poems of House and Home (also known as A Dream of 
Church Windows). New York, Hurd and Houghton, 1878; 
Boston, Houghton, Osgood and Company, 1879; Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1888 [Cin., 
Day., Duke, Cong., Arch.]. 

Pencilled Fly-leaves: A Book of Essays in Town and Coun- 
try. Cincinnati, Robert Clarke and Company, 1880 [Cin., Duke, 
Cong., Arch.]. 

The Union of American Poetry and Art; ed. by John James 
Piatt. Cincinnati, W. E. Dibble, 1880. 2v. [Cin., Cong., Duke]. 

Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. Cincinnati, W. E. 
Dibble, 1881; Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, 1888 [Cin., Day., Cong., Arch.]. 

The Children Out-of-doors by Two in One House (with 
Sarah Morgan Bryan Piatt). Cincinnati, Robert Clarke and 
Company, 1885 [Cin., Cong.]. 

At the Holy Well with a Handful of New Verses. Dublin, 
N. H. Gill and Son, 1887; Cork, D. Muleahy and Company; 
Cincinnati, Robert Clarke and Company ; London, Simpkin, Mar- 
chall and Company [Cin., Cong.]. 

A Book of Gold and Other Sonnets. London, Elliot Stock, 
1889 [Cong.]. 

A Return to Paradise and Other Fly-leaf Essays in Town 
and Country. London, Elliot Stock, 1891 [Cin.]. 
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*The Lost Hunting Ground. 1893. 

*Little New World Idyls. 1893. 

*The Ghost’s Entry and Other Poems. 1895. 

Odes in Ohio and Other Poems. Cincinnati, Robert Clarke 
and Company, 1897. 

The Hesperian Tree; ed. by John James Piatt. Three 
Rivers Elm, North Bend, Ohio, John Scott and Company, 1900; 
Columbus, Ohio, S. F. Harriman, 1903 [Ant., Cin., Day., Duke, 
Greene, Arch.]. 

How the Bishop Built His College in the Woods. . Cincin- 
nati, The Western Literary Press [1906], [Cin., Cong.]. 

The Swallow-flight Series. Three Rivers Elm, North Bend, 
Ohio, John Scott and Company [1906]. [This series is composed 
of single poems, each printed in a small book with very attractive 
binding and illustrations. ] 

Midland, a Fortnightly Magazine; ed. by John James Piatt 
and E. J. Wohlgemuth. October, 1907, to January, 1908 [Cong.]. 


Contributions to Magazines 


“The Morning Street,” in Atlantic Monthly, III (February, 
1859), 150. 

“The Old Man and the Leaves,” in Harper's Monthly Maga- 
sime, XXII (March, 1861), 528. 

“The Bronze Statue,” in Harper's Monthly Magazine, XXIV 
(March, 1862), 521. 

“The Master Key,” in Harper's Monthly Magazine, XXVI 
(April, 1863), 699. 

“The Lost Genius,” in Atlantic Monthly, XX (August, 
1867), 288. 

“The Outside of the Window,” in Harper's Monthly Maga- 
zine, XLVIIL (March, 1874), 578. 

“The Moth,” in Atlantic Monthly, XXXIV (August, 1874), 
167. 
“One behind Time,” in Atlantic Monthly, XXXIV (Octo- 
ber, 1874), 422. 

“Forceythe Willson” (biography and criticism), in Atlantic 
Monthly, XXXV (March, 1875), 332-44. 
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“Quick and Dead,” in Atlantic Monthly, XXXVI (Decem- 
ber, 1875), 721. 

“The Ghost’s Entry,” in Harper's Monthly Magazine, LII 
(January, 1876), 271. 

“Mr. Stedman’s Poetry” (criticism), in Atlantic Monthly, 
XLI (March, 1878), 313-9. 

“Flower in a Book,” in Atlantic Monthly, XLII (December, 
1878), 768. 

“The Children Out-of-doors,” in Atlantic Monthly, XLIV 
(July, 1879), 97. 

“Letter of Regret” for absence from Holmes’ seventieth 
birthday anniversary dinner given by the Atlantic Monthly to its 
contributors, in Atlantic Monthly, XLVI (November, 1879), 
supplement, 21. 

“The Guerdon,” in Atlantic Monthly, XLIX (January, 
1882), 30. 

“At Kilcolman Castle,” in Atlantic Monthly, XC (November, 
1902), 702. 

Manuscript Material 


Duke University has seventeen letters from John James 
Piatt to Colonel Paul Hamilton Hayne and his wife, in the Paul 
Hamilton Hayne Manuscript Collection. Dr. Lewis Chase, of 
Washington, D. C., has the original of a letter to a Miss Myers, 
dated February 10, 1881. Mr. Cecil Piatt, the poet’s son, of 55 
Cedar Street, New York, N. Y., is reputed to possess most of the 
original manuscript material. 














DUNCAN McARTHUR: FIRST PHASE, 1772-1812 
By C. H. CraMer 


After the Battle of Culloden in 1746 many of the supporters 
of the defeated Prince Charlie, the Young Pretender, found it 
advisable to migrate to the New World. Among the émigrés 
were some of the MacArthurs, members of a clan as proud of 
their distinctive plaid and feather as any in Scotland. One of their 
number settled in New York where a son, Duncan, was born in 
1772. The mother died when the boy was three and his father, 
desperately poor, remarried and took the family to the frontier 
of western Pennsylvania. Hard work and the absence of edu- 
cational facilities rendered formal schooling virtually impossible. 
Although he was able to read and write by the time he was 
twelve most of his education was picked up later in life through 
contacts with men who had received schooling on the coast.* 

The only eventful episodes in McArthur’s boyhood were the 
trips he made across the Alleghenies with pack horses to procure 
salt, powder, lead, iron, and rum—absolute necessities for the 
rigorous life on the frontier. Since there were no roads these 
trips were of a difficult and arduous nature. McArthur became 
an excellent backwoodsman, and remained one in spirit through- 
out his life. As shall be seen, he was never able to comprehend 
fully the customs and tempo of polished society. 

In 1790, when he was eighteen, he enlisted in a company of 
Pennsylvania volunteers to serve under General Josiah Harmar 
in the campaign which was to have such a tragic dénouement. 
Harmar had only a nucleus of regular soldiers, the main body of 
his army consisting of the militia of which McArthur was a 


1 The best sources for the early life of Duncan McArthur are the family record 
(in the home of his great granddaughter, Miss Dorothy Whitney MacArthur, at 
Circleville, Ohio) and a_eulogistic biography written by his brother-in-law John 
McDonald and entitled, Biographical Sketches of General Nathaniel Massie, General 
McArthur, Captain William Wells, and General Simon Kenton (Cincinnati, 1838). 
For some reason, perhaps his lack of education, Duncan always spelled his name 
McArthur, instead of the more correct MacArthur. 


(27) 
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member. They were a questionable crew as far as fighting ability 
was concerned since they were badly equipped and had among 
their number too many substitutes of old infirm men, and young 
inexperienced boys.? It would have required a better general than 
Harmar to have achieved victory under such a handicap. The 
military value of the campaign, as is well known, was zero, but 
from McArthur’s standpoint it served to acquaint him with the 
territory which was to become his home. 

Shortly afterward he was employed by the state of Kentucky 
to act as an Indian scout along the Ohio River. The life was 
hazardous but it gave him a knowledge of the Indian which he 
was able to use profitably in later years. Physically McArthur 
was able to stand the terrific strain of such an existence. He 
could lay no claim to masculine beauty, largely because of a snub- 
nose and heavily jowled features, but pulchritude really didn’t 
count. He had attributes which were much more important: he 
was “tall in stature with a giant frame,” and he possessed speed 
on foot which saved his life on several occasions.* Because of the 
time consumed in reloading the clumsy guns of that day, the only 
thing for these scouts to do when confronted with a superior 
number of Indians was to fire their guns and take to their heels. 
That McArthur lived to be governor of Ohio was due to the 
fact that he was considerably faster than the Indians who pur- 
sued him from time to time. In one hot chase with his life at 
stake he tripped over a grapevine just as the pursuing Indians 
fired. The balls passed harmlessly through the spot just vacated 
by his falling body. On his feet at once he quickly outdistanced 
his pursuers whose guns were now useless. Later he said that a 
grapevine was responsible for his election as governor of Ohio.‘ 

Anthony Wayne’s decisive defeat of the Indians in the fall 
of 1794 brought a temporary cessation of Indian hostilities as 
well as unemployment for young McArthur. Kentucky no longer 
needed rangers and to fill up the time the youngster accompanied 


2 Basil! Meek, “General Harmar’s Expedition,” in Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society Publications (Columbus, 1887-), XX (1911), 78. 

8 James Bradley Finley, Autobiography (Cincinnati, 1858), 122-3. 

“John _ Alexander Caldwell, History of Belmont and Jefferson Counties, Ohio 
(Wheeling, West Virginia, 1880), 165. This tale is related on hearsay. It was told 
to Caldwell by a General Wier, who heard it from McArthur. 
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Nathaniel Massie on surveying tours into southern Ohio. Mc- 
Arthur soon manifested his remarkable knack for acquiring land 
quickly and cheaply. He settled at Chillicothe, which he and 
Massie had laid out in 1796.5 His dwelling near the village was 
said to have been the first white man’s house in the region and 
to it in 1797 he took his bride, the former Miss Nancy McDonald, 
descendant of another Scottish clan. His family grew rapidly 
with a new arrival at regular intervals from 1797 until 1818.° 
The physical and mental strain of raising a brood of eleven chil- 
dren in a primitive community resulted in chronic ill-health for 
Mrs. McArthur. 


With the responsibilities of marriage and a growing family 
resting upon his shoulders McArthur began to pursue seriously 
the business of locating and surveying Virginia military land 
warrants. It entailed him in endless litigation, destroyed his peace 
of mind, kept him busy for the remainder of his life, and ulti- 
mately made him the wealthiest man in the State. A thriving 
household also necessitated larger living quarters and in 1804 
or 1805 he erected the famous residence which came to be known 
as Fruit Hill. Like Monticello, it was not only “homemade” but a 
social and political rendezvous. Its walls, nearly three feet thick, 
were built from stone quarried on the estate, and the lumber was 
from the forest which surrounded the dwelling. The location 
was excellent. The homestead was situated on the summit of 
a hill some two hundred feet above the level of the Scioto River. 
It was surrounded by five or six acres of blue grass sward inter- 
spersed with clumps of cedar and locust trees. Five miles away 
and directly opposite the house could be seen Mt. Logan, the 
last spur of the Alleghanies. Fruit Hill became a symbol of hos- 
pitality and good cheer. McArthur entertained within its walls 
persons who ran the whole gamut of prominence, from celebrities 
like Henry Clay and William Henry Harrison, to obscure men 
like William Hewitt, the hermit of the Scioto.’ 

5 Lyle a Evans, A Standard ae of Ross County, Ohio (Chicago and New 
York, sin), , 233ff; McDonald, op. cit., 93. 

he The is listed in McArthur’s will at the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society Libra 


7 Evans, op. cit., 4 236-7 and 479-80. Hewitt, as a result of a family quarrel, 
shouldered his rifle and bade farewell to his parents, telling them they would never 
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Political advancement went hand in hand with economic good 
fortune. Election to the State Legislature in 1804 began a term 
of service in both legislative branches which ultimately totaled 
membership in fifteen general assemblies. This record, prior to 
1894, had been surpassed but five times in the history of the 
State. His political opinions indicated the mild republicanism 
which might very well be adopted by a man of increasing proper- 
tied interests who lived in what purported to be a democratic 
West. He voted to impeach Judges David W. Tod and Calvin 
Pease when the struggle over judicial review became prominent 
in the first decade of Ohio history, and thus aligned himself with 
the liberal republican faction which wanted to make the Legis- 
lature supreme. However, when the Tammany organization, a 
bizarre structure with sachems, sagamores, and wiskinskis remi- 
niscent of the later Ku Klux Klan, came into being to perpetuate 
the authority of the anti-court faction, McArthur could not 
stomach it and promptly joined the Quid-Federalist group. The 
Republican party in Ohio was at best a “union of imperfect sym- 
pathies” and McArthur wobbled here and there among its com- 
ponent factions.® 

Before the War of 1812 the capitol of the State was suc- 
cessively at Chillicothe and Zanesville. In 1812 the Legislature 
moved it to “the high bank of the Scioto River opposite the town 
of Franklinton.’”*° Representatives of the various sites being 
considered during the perambulation maintained powerful lobbies 
at the legislative sessions and exerted pressure on the members. 
McArthur voted in favor of the act moving the capitol to Co- 
see his face again. They didn’t. About 1823, he appeared in the Scioto Valley. 
His residence was a cave in a dense forest. He dressed skins for a livelihood. In 
later years he relaxed his penchant for solitude and spent a few weeks of every 
summer at Fruit Hill. Here he occupied his time by shooting obnoxious birds from 
the numerous fruit trees on the farm. He was supposed to have died in 1839 at the 
age of 70, as a direct result of the attempt to eat three dinners in succession. 

Fruit Hill was totally consumed by fire in 1928. The elegant sideboard, tea 
service and silver plate used by McArthur are now in the possession of Miss Dorothy 
Whitney MacArthur of Circleville, Ohio. 

8 William Alexander Taylor, Ohio Statesmen and Hundred Year Book (Colum- 
bus, 1892), 209, 402. 

® William Thomas Utter, “Saint Tammany in Ohio: A Study in Frontier 
Politics,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1914-) XV, 
oe. Ras an article by the same author, ‘Judicial Review in Early Ohio,” Joc. cit., 


10 Emilius Oviatt Randall and Daniel Joseph Ryan, History of Ohio (New York, 
1912), III, 427-8. 
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lumbus."* By this action, plus his behaviour in the court squabble, 
he created a sizable coterie of zealous enemies, including his old 
friend Thomas Worthington, who proceeded to review his past 
life in merciless fashion. Some of the accusations, particularly 
those with regard to gambling, he was never able to live down 
completely. It seemed that in the winter of 1809-10, while he 
was speaker of the State Senate, he boarded at the Eagle Tavern 
along with David J. Marple, Leonard Jewett, David C. Cooper, 
and John P. R. Bureau—all members of the General Assembly. 
One evening McArthur, who thoroughly enjoyed a good time, 
proposed a game of lieu in Cooper’s room. This was agreed to 
by the others and the account of what happened, written later by 
an opponent, runs as follows: 


When Cooper proposed to find cards, McArthur observed he had 
brought a new pack in his pockets and they sat down to play with them. 
After playing some time a sum of twelve or fifteen dollars was on the table 
and spades were turned trumps. McArthur took up his hand and retired 
from the table as if to drink or something of the kind. He returned to 
the table and upon the lead of trumps played the ace of spades. Marple 
immediately exclaimed, “Your servant Mr. Mossy Face, it is the first time 
I have seen you tonight!” McArthur led the king of trumps. Another 
observed, “The king too for the first time!” After playing the king the 
jack of spades remained in McArthur’s hand faced toward the company 
and another remarked with an oath, “he has the jack also.’ McArthur 
took the money and Marple declared that before he played further he 
would examine the cards. He did so, and found that two small cards were 
missing. The company continued to play a few minutes in silent dissatis- 
faction. At length one observed he would play no longer. Marple said 
he was glad of it, as he was in no humor to play since the ace of spades 
had made its appearance. The party broke up and McArthur returned to 
his room without a word of explanation. 


Next morning Jewett and Cooper informed Needham what had hap- 
pened and declared their dissatisfaction at boarding longer at the same table 
with McArthur. At noon Needham informed McArthur what had been 
alleged against him. It was on Saturday and McArthur assured Need- 
ham that on Monday morning he would have a complete explanation. On 
Monday McArthur did not come to town until the senate had met and 
chosen a speaker protem. And he never once mentioned the affair to any 
of the gentlemen concerned.” 


11 Senate Journal, Tenth (Ohio) General Assembly, 242. 

122 Charles Hammond to George Nashee and George Denny (editors), The Sup- 
porter (Chillicothe), January 17, 1815. This letter was written criticizing McArthur as a 
general. Hammond opposed the War of 1812 vigorously. Francis P. Weisenburger 
in an article on Hammond in the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society 
Quarterly XLIII (1934), 337-427, points out that Hammond’s “lack of respect” for per- 
sonalities made many enemies. On one occasion McArthur was so exasperated that 
he struck Hammond with a cane. 
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In the Scioto Gazette, a Tammany paper, for September 25, 
1811, someone who styled himself a “Friend of Truth,” accused 
McArthur of having played with “a pick’d pack of cards,” at 
the same time making several other charges regarding his past 
behavior. McArthur answered this anonymous writer with a 
scathing letter published in the Circleville Fredonian, which inci- 
dentally brings out clearly his sentiments regarding the Tammany 
organization. He was apparently in no doubt as to the identity 
of this “Friend of Truth,” because he answered: 


If I am not much mistaken, you are in the habit of gambling a little 
yourself. And I presume you know that your Tammany friend Col. James 
Dunlap, a communicant of the Presbyterian church, has been in the habit 
of gambling and taking a little Bread and Wine from the hands of the 
elders, alternately, for seven or eight years past; yet your conscience did 
not move you to say anything about it, at any time when he was a candidate 
for the legislature. I barely mention this to show the citizens, that your 
attack on me does not proceed from your aversion to cheating a little or 
gambling either. No sir, you are now playing a true Tammany game, to 
wit: a game for office, and on your success depends the future existence 
of the Tammany Society in Ross County. 

This, sir, is a species of gambling which is even more dangerous to 
the community than the contemptible practice of card playing. 

Political gambling was said to be the fashionable amusement when 
the legislature sat last at Chillicothe....Was not the seat of government 
removed from Chillicothe to Zanesville by political gambling?...What 
member was there who wished an office, who was not promised it, pro- 
vided he would favor the views of the gambling party? 


McArthur was also accused of getting drunk, an offense 
certainly not considered serious in those days. Relative to the 
query “if I remember how I was intoxicated when I was toasted 
as the next governor, etc.,” McArthur answered that the facts 
have been willfully or ignorantly misrepresented: 


It is true that the Zanesville party, attempted to flatter and amuse 
me, as they had done many others, with the promise of office. They often 
insinuated and sometimes proposed to support me as the next governor, on 
condition that I would make no exertions to prevent the removal of the 
seat of government from Chillicothe; tho’ I can assure the public, and 
prove as above stated, that it neither flattered my vanity, nor intoxicated 
my mind. I ever knew that they were not sincere, and if they were, 
neither the office or their terms would suit me... . 

This, sir, together with my opposition to Mr. [Edward] Tiffin’s office- 
hunting, unconstitutional sweeping resolution, was the only cause why the 
friends of Worthington and Tiffin, did then insinuate, have ever since 
busily propagated the base slander and malicious falsehood, that I had 
changed my politics—as it is said those gentlemen have themselves for- 
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merly done, at a time when there was a prospect of making something 
by the change. 

Relative to the game of lieu at Needham’s tavern, McArthur 
had an excuse to offer though he failed to explain the unusual 
appearance of the ace and king of spades. He demanded to know 
if it was a crime for any 


person to go to the window for the purpose of relieving nature, as you say, 
when there was even a large sum of money on the table; and if in lifting 
the sash, he would change one of his cards wrong side foremost, and in 
that way expose it to the view of the other players, would it not operate 
more against himself that it would against any other of the party?” 

Although interesting as a commentary on a unique use for 
windows in that day this explanation appears to be a rather lame 
one. 

Someone wrote this letter for McArthur, but the identity 
of the ghost writer as well as that of “Friend of Truth,” remains 
a mystery. McArthur’s own style was very crude, as one would 
expect. Here is an example of it from the McArthur Papers 
at the Library of Congress dated April 17, 1803: 

Sr 


I am to Start a trip to the Woods this morning if you Can lend me 

Six Dollars you will oblidge me Greatly I am 
Maj. D. McArrHur 

The issues raised by the War of 1812 healed the schism in 
the Republican ranks as the Tammany issue became less promi- 
nent. By March McArthur and Worthington were again good 
political friends.* Within a short time the State was actively 
engaged in a military campaign and McArthur began those mar- 
tial duties which were to keep him busy for almost three years. 


% The Fredonian (Circleville, Ohio), October 9, 1811. 
1% Duncan McArthur to Worthington, March 28, 1812, Thomas Worthington MSS. 
(in Ohio State Library). 








HERMAN MELVILLE AND THE OHIO PRESS 
By GrorcE KUMMER 


Early in 1858 Herman Melville passed through Ohio on a 
lecture tour. The hastily written notices of his address which ap- 
peared in the newspapers of Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Chillicothe 
add a few details to our sketchy knowledge of his career as a 
lecturer and show how the author of Moby Dick impressed the 
people of what was then called “the West.” 

The average Ohioan of that day was not greatly interested 
in Roman statuary, the subject of Melville’s lecture. As a Cleve- 
land critic remarked : 


The fact that we Western people, have not got sufficiently beyond the 
influence of the prevailing practicality of pioneer society, and are there- 
fore, to a great extent destitute of that cultivation of nature and taste 
necessary to a fine and general appreciation of Art will undoubtedly account 
for the fact that the hall was not crowded to its utmost capacity, as it 
should have been by the announcement of the subject “Roman Statuary” 
in connection with the name of Melville.’ 


Such a subject did not lend itself to warm and passionate 
treatment, and Melville’s delivery seems to have lacked force. 

Mr. Melville has a musical voice, and a very correct delivery, but a 
subdued tone and general want of animation prevents his being a popular 
lecturer. The same essay, read by him in a parlour as from the pages of 
a book, would give far greater satisfaction than it conveyed last evening 
when delivered under the guise of a popular lecture. We repeat our 
axiom—good writers do not make good lecturers.” 

Cincinnati papers in their comments on Melville’s manner 
made the same point. The Gazette said that his delivery was “too 
quiet, commonplace, and unobtrusive for a popular audience.” ® 


Another Cincinnati journal thought Melville 


rather an attractive person, though not what anybody would describe good 
looking. He is a well built, muscular, gentleman, with a frame capable of 


1Cleveland Morning Leader, January 12, 1858. 


n 
2 Cleveland Daily Herald, January 12, 1858. 
® Cincinnati Gazette, February 8, 1858. 
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great physical exertion and endurance. His manner is gentle and per- 
suasive, while a certain indefinable sharpness of features, with small 
twinkling blue eyes under arched brows, and a rather contracted and rugged 
forehead, indicates the spirit of adventure which sent him roving a sailor’s 
sturdy life. His face, three parts obscured by a heavy brown beard and 
moustache, still glistens duskily with the Polynesian polish it received 
under the tawny influences of a Southern sun, and his voice is as soft and 
almost as sweet, barring a slight huskiness proceeding from a cold, as the 
warbling of the winds in the cocoa groves. His style of delivery is earnest, 
though not sufficiently animated for a Western audience, and he enunciates 
with only tolerable distinctness.‘ 


Neither the Cleveland nor the Cincinnati newspapers criticized 
the structure of the address, although the notices in the Cincinnati 
papers included paraphrases of Melville’s remarks. The Chilli- 
cothe Advertiser, however, did not neglect this important aspect 
of the subject. Its notice was one of the most unfavorable which 
Melville received from an Ohio newspaper: 


The fourth lecture of the first annual course under the auspices of 
the Gymnasium and Library Association, was delivered Wednesday eve. in 
the Second Presbyterian Church by Herman Melville, esq. The subject 
was “Statues in Rome” though the Lecturer did not confine himself to 
those statues which immortalize the “Eternal City,” but telegraphed his 
audience to Naples and Florence, and to Amsterdam with little regard to 
their convenience, and did not even take the trouble to render the travelling 
easy. He began with the collosal statues before the gate of St. John on 
the Naples road. Thence by no very easy transitions wound among the 
streets and bye places of the city, cast a furtive glance at the Colosium, 
and the miracles of art gathered there, measured the statues by the Yankee 
method, eulogized the Oppolo [sic], carried his audience into the court yard 
and treated them to an extended view of the Palace, shipped out to villa 
Albanicano, closed with remarks applicable to statues in general. Alto- 
gether, to those familiar through writers of the day with Rome and its 
attractions, the lecture was a string of indifferent Pearls, genuine indeed, 
but sadly wanting in that polish which gives even to trite common places a 
passing interest and endows the germ of originality with the power of life 
and beauty. If the lecture was faulty, the delivery can hardly be said to 
have been less so. Perhaps we do injustice to Mr. M by expressing any 
opinion in regard to his delivery, since any one who has tried to speak in 
public, must know how a slight cold will entirely untune the voice, and 
so diminish his control over it as to render the speaker timid and reserved 
in his utterance, and it was quite apparent that Mr. M was afflicted with 
quite a severe cold, was aware that he could not command his voice and 
therefore afraid to trust it. 

Doubtless these objections did not occur to many of the audience, for 
the general expression with regard to the Lecture was of high appreciation. 
And in truth the Lecture was by no means void either of interest or 
instruction.® 


4Cincinnati Daily Commercial, February 3, 1858. 
5 Chillicothe Advertiser, February 6, 1858. 
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If Melville read this notice, he may have consoled himself 
with the praise of the Advertiser's Chillicothe rival, The Scioto 
Gazette. According to the Gazette, the lecture was “a rare intel- 
lectual treat” and Melville’s delivery was excellent : 


Although laboring under a severe cold, his voice was still rich and 
mellow, and he had the most complete control of it. He speaks with 
earnestness and enunciates distinctly ; even when he descended, as he some- 
times did, almost to a whisper, his words were audible in the remotest 
parts of the room.° 

Such were the notices Melville received in the Ohio press. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Chillicothe newspapers gave the lecture 
at least a measure of praise, but it is apparent that Melville lacked 
most of the qualities of a popular lecturer. Today, an attempt 
to augment a small income from books by talking to Ohioans on 
a subject so remote from their interests as Roman statuary would 
be ill-advised. But in the late ’fifties, many authors, as, for ex- 
ample, Bayard Taylor with his travel lectures, were reaping a 
rich financial harvest from western lyceums. Could Melville have 
done likewise, perhaps he would not have stopped writing. Per- 
haps there would have been another Moby Dick. 


®The Scioto Gazette, February 2, 1858. 














JOSEPH HOUGH, AN EARLY MIAMI MERCHANT 
By R. Pierce BEAVER 


There were many forces which bound the Miami country to 
the South—the political dominance of men of southern birth, 
family ties, ecclesiastical relations, the attitude towards the negro, 
and above all commercial relations. The last influenced all the 
other forces and brought with economic dependence on the South 
a common way of thinking with it, especially in matters of 
economics and politics. This relationship began with the first 
years of development. After Anthony Wayne’s victory and the 
Treaty of Greenville, settlement was no longer forced to cling 
to the bank of the Ohio River at Cincinnati, Columbia, and North 
Bend, but speedily spread over the rich lands of the two Miamis. 
A number of foodstuffs could be produced in abundance, but for 
other things, especially manufactured articles, the region depended 
on Philadelphia or other eastern markets. However, it was im- 
practical to transport to the East the products given in exchange 
for these imports, and the only market available was one to which 
approach was furnished by a natural water route, New Orleans. 
About ten years after the opening of the hinterland the Cincin- 
nati wholesale trade began, and this, with the later rise of indus- 
tries, made the section less dependent on the East, whereas the 
volume of exports to the South steadily increased. With these 
exports went a feeling of good-will towards, and common interest 
with, those persons who received them. Nevertheless, for the first 
score of years, until the industries developed sufficiently to meet 
local needs, the manufactured articles came from the East, and 
this dependence on East and South alike necessitated almost an- 
nually a triangular journey for the merchant. 

The early Miami merchant then played a much more im- 
portant part in determining the interest and destinies of his region 
than he could ever have imagined. He was usually, in those early 
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years, a young man of little capital, adventurous and energetic. 
Very often he was a Pennsylvanian who, emigrating to the 
western country, carried with him a supply of goods, and, chanc- 
ing to dispose of it to his advantage, remained in the business. 
The merchant bought his stock of goods in Philadelphia, labori- 
ously transported it by wagon to Brownsville or Pittsburgh, where 
he purchased a boat, and floated his cargo to Cincinnati. Then 
again he had to procure wagons and haul his goods to some in- 
terior village which he had chosen through the advice of friends 
or which, as was often the case, was determined for him by 
chance. Once located, the goods were offered for sale if a store 
room could be secured, and immediately new difficulties arose. 
There was little ready money in the country, and the merchant 
was offered in exchange for his wares wheat, corn, whisky, and 
pork. There was no local demand for these, and the only method 
by which the merchant could dispose of them was to turn the 
grain into flour or whisky, pack the pork, and ship these products 
to New Orleans for sale in the South or for reshipment to the 
Atlantic States or Europe. The small merchant usually accom- 
panied his boats, and personally sold his cargo. Some men became 
interested in speculations in the lower Mississippi region and 
invested a part of the income from their expeditions. The trader 
then had to return home by a dangerous and difficult overland 
route or go by boat to Philadelphia and there purchase a new 
supply of merchandise, for Philadelphia: continued to be a fa- 
vorite outfitting market even for many years after the wholesale 
business in Cincinnati was well developed. The normal cycle 
then was: from the Miami country to New Orleans, to Phila- 
delphia, and then back to the Miami Valleys. 

Joseph Hough, of Pennsylvania Quaker origin, was a typical 
merchant of the early period, and engaged in the trade from 1806 
to 1825. In 1852, the year before his death, at the request of his 
friend James McBride, the historian of the Miami country, he 
wrote a sketch of his life and adventures. This narrative well 


1A copy of this manuscript is in the possession of Joseph Hough’s great 
granddaughter, Mrs. Mary Millikin Beckett, of Hamilton, Ohio, who kindly pro- 
vided a copy for the present study. After the narrative had been edited in the 
present form, the writer discovered that certain portions of it had been previously 
published in a sketch of Hough’s life in a History and Biographical Cyclopaedia of 
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illustrates the activities of the Miami merchant and the complica- 
tions of his business. While not having the value of a contem- 
porary document, it has the value of reviewing the period as a 
whole and of describing the main features of the subject. As 
the sketch is a simple narrative and has no thesis to defend, it 
is perhaps freer from error than the memoirs of some old men, 
who remember the past in the light of after-events. 


For his early life, the journey to Hamilton, and his begin- 
ning in business, the letter to McBride is adequate.” 


I was born near Brownesville in Fayette County, Pennsylvania, on the 
26 of February, 1783, and resided there with my parents until I was five 
years old, at which time my parents removed to Washington County, in said 
state. My parents continued to reside in Washington County until I was 
about fifteen years old, at which time my father died. My father had been, 
for several years, in easy circumstances, but like thousands of others, was 
not content to “let well enough alone,” and about two years before his 
death, engaged in the mercantile business. He knew nothing of the busi- 
ness, and the consequences were, as might have been expected, that he 
sustained considerable losses. After his decease, it was soon ascertained 
that it would take nearly all his estate to pay his debts, and the result 
proved to be, that there were left, after all his debts were paid, but a few 
hundred dollars. I rejoiced that there was even that amount left, which 
would assist in the support of my aged Mother and my three sisters, all 
of whom were younger than myself. My mother only survived my father 
about eighteen months, and the small pittance which had been left of my 
father’s estate had proved sufficient to give her the comfort of life as long 
as she lived. It was a consolation to me to know that such was the fact. 

Shortly after the death of my father, I knew that I had nothing to 
rely upon for a living, but my own unaided exertions. I determined at 
once, in no manner to be a charge upon my aged mother, and shortly bound 
myself as an apprentice to Israel Gregg of Brownesville to learn the trade 
of a clock and watch maker. I engaged to serve him until I was twenty- 
one years old. When I had served out my alloted time, I found myself 
twenty-one years old—a free man, and out of debt. Not-withstanding I was 
without a dollar, I did not despair for a moment. I felt as independent 
as I have at any period since. I asked neither advice nor aid from anyone. 
Knowing well that I had no time to idle, before the expiration of my ap- 
prenticeship, I had engaged to work at my trade with another clock and 
watch maker in Brownesville. On the first morning after my time was 
out I commenced journey-work and continued to work at my trade for 
about two years. During that whole time I lost (Sundays excepted) only 
two days. In these two years I earned and saved over and above my ex- 
penses about one thousand dollars and was debtor to no man. 


Butler County, Ohio (Cincinnati, 1882), 166-8. However, the source of these quotations 
was not given, and the material was not well arranged. Nevertheless, the writer 
shandoned’ the we = of publishing the narrative, since some paragraphs of it were 
already in print. ut, coming upon it after some years, and reading it again, it 
seemed that the narrative was worthy of publication in a form more complete, more 
carefully prepared, and more easily available than that of the county history. 

2 See also the biographical sketch in the History of Butler County, loc. cit. 
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Previously to this my brother Thomas had been selling goods on com- 
mission, for several years, and at this period he had just closed up that 
business, and had realized about two thousand dollars. He proposed to 
me a partnership in the mercantile business—combining out capitals—to 
which I agreed, and we there-upon determined to remove to Lebanon in 
Warren County, in this state (Ohio). Our object in removing west was 
to better our pecuniary circumstances, the same reason that has influenced 
others and which continues to be the motive power that is propelling the 
mighty masses of people westward to fill up the vast, fertile domain that 
7 invites and is able to receive and sustain almost ‘innumerable millions 

freemen. In our removal from Brownesville and Settlement in Hamil- 
Pe there were but few incidents, that were not common to those who, like 
ourselves, were seeking new homes in the West. My brother and myself 
left Brownesville about the first of June, 1806, for Cincinnati, in a small 
flat-boat. We had with us a small stock of merchandise, purchased in 
Philadelphia with which we designed to commence business, hoping to re- 
plentish the same from time to time, as required, and we expected to con- 
tinue in business as partners an indefinite period of time. The Mononge- 
hala and Ohio rivers were both very low. As neither of us had the least 
knowledge of the channels of the rivers we frequently grounded on the 
bars, and were consequently compelled to be in the water to pry off our 
boat, almost every day. Our trip was, therefore, a very tedious one and 
we did not land at Cincinnati until the last of June. Cincinnati contained 
then, about one thousand inhabitants. It is now the Queen City and can 
boast of a population, approaching, one hundred fifty thousand! We soon 
busied ourselves in preparing to reach our proposed location. We procured 
wagons to carry our goods to Lebanon, and shortly after they were on 
their way, my brother and self started out on foot, to overtake them, it 
being out of the question to hire horses to ride, as there were no livery 
stables. We travelled out on the old Lebanon road, expecting to over-take 
our wagons where Reading now stands. Night over-taking us, we took the 
road leading to Jacob White’s mill, on Mill Creek, nine miles from Cin- 
cinnati. We were not apprized of our mistake until we reached the house 
of Jacob White, some time after dark. We introduced ourselves to him, 
and after some conversation he fully understood our difficulty. He treated 
us with all the hospitality and kindness we could have desired. After find- 
ing out our views and purposes he told us that he was certain we could 
not procure a house in Lebanon in which to open our goods, and advised 
us to go to Hamilton, as John ‘Wingate (since, Gen. Wingate) had just 
quit business, and that he had no doubt but we could rent his house. We 
determined to follow his advice, and left his house early next morning to 
over-take our goods, before the wagons would start. When, however, we 
arrived at the place where the wagons had remained over night, they had 
gone. I hired a horse and over-took them in time to turn them towards 
Hamilton on the old Deerfield road. At that time there was no road even 
surveyed between Lebanon and Hamilton. I returned to my brother and 
we both made our way to Hamilton, where we arrived on the first day of 
July, 1806. 


We rented Mr. Wingate’s store room and opened our goods for sale, 
and continued our sales until the death of my brother. He was attacked 
with bilious fever on the 4th day of September and died on the 17th day 
of the same month, being a resident of the county of only a few days over 
two and a half months. Four days after his decease, I was taken down 
with the same disease and my life was, for some days, despaired of, but 
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after a lingering illness of near five weeks, I became able to transact busi- 
ness. I became Administrator of my brother’s estate—settled it up—and 
settled up the business of the firm of “Thomas & Jos. Hough.” I gave to 
my younger sisters my share of my brother’s estate and the fees allowed 
for settling the same. 


From this time until the autumn of 1825, with the exception 
of a little more than three years, Hough, sometimes alone and 
again with a partner, carried on a general mercantile business in 
Hamilton. There was much competition, for there were more 
merchants than the community needed, and, though failures were 
common, there were always others to take over the ruined stores. 
In 1830 when the population of the twin towns, Hamilton and 
Rossville, amounted to only 1708, there were twenty-three mer- 
cantile establishments with a few more specialized retail stores in 
addition. In 1810 the population of, Hamilton was 242 and in 
1820, 660. However, the products of the back country to some 
distance north and east, and to a great distance west—far in the 
direction of Indianapolis—were hauled into the village and sold 
or traded for supplies. Once or twice a year it was necessary 
for the merchant to obtain new stock. Hough described the 
situation as follows: 


The difficulties connected with the merchantile [sic] business of the 
early periods to which I have referred [sic], cannot be realized by the mer- 
chants of this day. We had to travel on horse-back from Hamilton to 
Philadelphia, a distance of six hundred miles, to purchase our goods. We 
were exposed to all kinds of weather and were compelled to pass over the 
worse possible roads. When our goods were purchased, we had to engage 
wagons to haul them to Pittsburgh, a distance—by the then roads—of three 
hundred miles. 

At that early day the road from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh was 
exceedingly bad. It was only graded and turnpiked from Philadelphia to 
Lancaster. The residue of the road in many places was very steep and 
exceedingly rough. From thirty to thirty-five hundred pounds were con- 
sidered a good load for a good five-horse team. There was only a weekly 
line of stages from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh and the time occupied in 
going from one place to another was six days. 

...The transportation of goods over the mountains occupied from 
twenty to twenty-five days, and cost from six to ten dollars per hundred. 
Our goods being landed at Pittsburgh, we usually bought flat-boats or keel- 
boats and hired hands to take our goods to Cincinnati and we then were 
able to have them hauled to Hamilton at from fifty to seventy-five cents 
per hundred! We were generally engaged three months in going East— 
in purchasing a stock of goods, and getting them safely delivered at Hamil- 


3 James McBride, Notes on Hamilton, 1831 (Hamilton, 1898), 42-43. 
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ton. Those three months were months of toil and privation and of ex- 
posure of every kind. 

In illustration of the truth of the above remark I must state that in 
one of my trips from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati, I was thirty-nine days on 
a keel-boat with six men besides myself to man the boat. I believe the trip 
was in the fall of 1816. The river was then as low as it has ever been 
known, on many of the ripples in the deepest channel, if channel it could 
be called, there was scarce one foot of water. My boat drew one foot 
and a half after taking out all such articles as we could carry over the 
ripple in a large canoe, which was the only kind of a lighter we could 
procure. Consequently, we had to scrape out channels, at the low ripples, 
of sufficient width and depth to float our boat. We usually found out 
the deepest water on the ripple and then all hands would engage in making 
the channel. When we passed such a ripple we reloaded our goods and 
proceeded to the next, when the same labor had to be performed and the 
same exposure endured. The extent of the labor which had to be per- 
formed in order to pass our boat can be best understood when I state that 
we were frequently detained three days at some of the worst ripples. 

After the receipt of our goods at Hamilton our difficulties were by 
no means all over-come. In order to sell them we were compelled not only 
to do the ordinary duties of merchants and to incur its ordinary responsi- 
bilities, and risks, but had to become the produce merchants of the country. 
We were compelled to take the farmers produce and send or take it to 
New Orleans, the only market we could reach. It was necessary for the 
merchant to buy pork and pack it; to buy wheat, buy barrels and contract 
for the manufacture of the wheat into flour, and then build flat-bottomed 
boats and with great expense and risk of property, commit the whole to 
the dangers of the navigation of the Miami, Ohio, and Mississippi rivers. 


The dangers of the trip and the uncertainty as to financial 
success of the enterprise caused some merchants to sell their 
goods to others who were more willing to undertake the venture. 
In the early winter of 1811 Hough, already experienced in such 
enterprises, formed a partnership with McBride for the purpose 
of “buying wheat and flour and shipping of flour to New Or- 
leans.” It proved to be a profitable undertaking. The state of 
the crops, Indians, weather conditions, and many other things 
played their part in the speculation. In the first year of the 
venture it happened to be Indians and earthquakes. On April 1, 
1812, while floating down the Mississippi with his cargo, McBride 
wrote to his aunt, Miss Mary McRoberts :* 

About the first of March last I received a letter from you, and omit- 
ted answering it until now, which was not occasioned, or owing to negli- 


gence, but beeause I thought the intelligence I would have to give would 
occasion occasion you some little uneasiness, as at that time I was engaged in making 


tte Come, McBride, to Miss Mary McRoberts, Agel 1, 1812, printed under the 
title “A Voyage down the Mississippi,” in Historical and Philosophical Society of 


Ohio Quarterly Publication (Cincinnati, 1906-), V’ (1920) no. 1, p. 
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preparations to make a voyage to New Orleans and am now so far on my 
way. Last winter I entered into a co-partnership with Joseph Hough, of 
Hamilton, with the intention of carrying on the business of merchandizing ; 
we purchased a quantity of flour and whisky in the Miami Country and 
located two flat boats on the Miami river which we have brought out of 
that stream and are thus far on our voyage. When we go to New Orleans 
we shall sell our cargo, go round by sea to Philadelphia and purchase goods 
and return with them to Hamilton. 

As you have no doubt heard very alarming accounts about the earth- 
quakes and other dangers of descending the Mississippi river, I suppose 
you would have looked upon me as going to certain destruction. Thank 
kind providence, I think we have now passed those dangers, and if some 
untoward accident does not overtake us we shall pass safely to New Or- 
leans and if flour bears the price, which I understand it does, we shall make 
something very handsome. Our cargoes consist of seven hundred barrels 
of flour and some whisky and pork which we purchased in the Miami 
country on very reasonable terms, as the reports prevailing of the dangers 
to be encountered from Indians and Earthquakes had so much frightened 
the people that none would venture to encounter them. These stories I 
considered improbable, but have since found too much reality to exist in 
them, particularly those relating to the earthquakes. 


Hough made the journey to New Orleans, “before steam- 
boat navigation could be relied upon to bring one to Louisville, 
fourteen times.” This means up to 1819, for in that year he 
made his first steamboat voyage back up the river. Thirteen of 
these voyages were made by flatboat and one by barge. After 
1825 he journeyed to Vicksburg and back twenty-nine times, 
dying on the last trip. 

The river country was very sparsely settled in the earlier 
years of Hough’s travels. He described it as follows: 


The first time I descended the Ohio and Mississippi rivers I left 
Cincinnati in December, 1808, with five flat-boats, all loaded with produce. 
At that time there were but few settlers on the Ohio River below the 
present City of Louisville. The cabins on the river below Louisville were 
few and far between. There were only two small villages between Louis- 
ville and the mouth of the Ohio. One was Henderson, known then by the 
name of Red Banks, and the other was Shawneetown. It was a village 
of a few cabins and used as a landing place for the Salt works then carried 
on on the Saline River back of Shawneetown. The banks of the Mississippi 
from the mouth of the Ohio to Natchez was still more sparsely settled 
than the country bordering on the Ohio. New Madrid, a very small village, 
was the first settlement below the mouth of the Ohio. There were a few 
cabins at the little Prairie—a cabin opposite to where Memphis now is, and 
on the lower end of the bluff where Memphis now is there was a small 
Stockade Fort called Fort Pickering, garrisoned by a company of Rangers. 
Cabins were to be seen at the mouth of White River, at Point Chico and 
at Walnut Hills, two miles above where the city of Vicksburg now is. 
From the latter place to Natchez there were cabins to be found at the 
distance of fifteen or twenty miles apart. The whole country, bordering 
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on the Mississippi River from the mouth of the Ohio to Natchez might be 

regarded as an unbroken wilderness. The Indians seldom visited the banks 

ved Bang river except at a few points where the river approaches the high 
s. 


In the narrative there are these paragraphs concerning the 
coming of the steamboat: 


I was at New Orleans in the Spring of 1816 when Capt. Henry 
Shreve of Brownesville, Pennsylvania was at the wharf in that city with 
the Steamboat Washington, a new boat of one hundred and fifty tons burden. 
She was then preparing for her trip up to Louisville. The price asked for 
a cabin passage was one hundred and fifty dollars and for freight—five 
dollars per hundred pounds!! [I regarded the price as most exhorbitant 
and declined taking passage with him. I therefore bought a horse, and 
travelled home by land. Capt. Shreve made his trip at that time in twenty- 
five days and on his arrival at Louisville the citizens gave him a public 
dinner for having made the trip in so short a time. In a few remarks he 
made on the occasion he told them he believed the time would come when 
the trip would be made fifteen days! He was regarded as being insane 
on that subject. The prediction received no countinance as the point was 
regarded as impossible. 

My first trip on a steam-boat from New Orleans was made in the 
Spring of 1819 with Capt. Israel Gregg, (the person to whom I bound 
myself as an apprentice) on board the steam-boat Gen. Clark. We were 
nineteen days in making the trip and perfectly satisfied with the result. 

Those engaged in steam-boat navigation of the great rivers at the 
present day know but little, if anything, of the difficulties that were en- 
countered 4 Capt. Shreve and the other pioneers in Steam-boat Navigation. 
Wood could not be obtained. No wood yards had been established. The 
officers were often compelled to take the crews into the woods and cut 
and haul a sufficient quantity to last the usual time of running. The wood 
thus obtained was necessarily green and wholly unsuited for making steam. 
The officers had everything to learn in relation to their business. Engineers 
had no science and but little experience in operating an engine. Pilots were 
generally flat-boat men who knew the channels of the river imperfectly 
and nothing about the management of a steam-boat. In fact, Capt. Shreve 
labored under so many difficulties that it is not to be wondered at that he 
should have occupied twenty-five days in making the trip. 


The merchant did not always journey from New Orleans 
to Philadelphia, even in the early days of dependence on the 
eastern market. Sometimes he returned home directly by the 
difficult and dangerous route through the Indian country, im- 
periling both life and profits. Concerning it the narrative dis- 
closes the following information: 


In returning home, we had either to travel through the Choctaw, 
Chickasaw and Cherokee nations of Indians, or else go by sea either to 
Philadelphia or Baltimore and from thence home by land....I traveled 
home by land eight times. We were usually about thirty days in making 
the trip. We were compelled to camp out without tents, regardless of rain 
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or any other unfavorable weather, and to pack provisions sufficient to last 
us through the Indian nations. The first two trips I made by land, there 
were neither ferries nor bridges over any water course from the Bayou 
Pierre at Port Gibson in the Mississippi Territory to George Colberts ferry 
over the Tennessee River. When we came, in our route, to a water course 
which would swim our horses we threw our saddle bags and our provisions 
over our shoulders and swam our horses over. Not-withstanding the diffi- 
culties and dangers of these trips our spirits never flagged. The excitement 
incident to the trip sustained us and we were always ready to enjoy a 
hearty laugh whenever the occasion provoked it. 


In 1825 Hough judged that there was greater opportunity 
for profit in the mercantile business in Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
and closed his store in Hamilton. However, he followed the 


trade there only three years, and then began speculating in Mis- 
sissippi lands, and he continued this until his death. 








GENERAL SIMON KENTON 


By AvBert L. SLAGER 


Introduction. 
By Orton G. Rust 


There are Homeric men in every age, men filled with the 
spring of life superabundant, a perpetually flowing fountain of 
youth, men whose every action attracts the attention of their 
fellow men, and whose lives count for human progress. 

Simon Kenton was such a man Tradition, as well as his- 
tory, has placed him among the strong, the swift, the brave; an 
explorer of hitherto unexplored regions and a pathfinder for the 
advancing civilization of mid-western areas. He was more 
than a wilderness Mazeppa, strapped upon a wild horse, more 
than the Leather Stocking of Kentucky and the valley of the 
Ohio. He was an individualistic embodiment of the expanding 
spirit of the American border. 


Fate used Kenton as an instrument to open the doors of an 
empire state; to find a promised land for the struggling pioneer 
where he might rear his family and in the end leave them a 
competence. He was bruised and beaten by the savage inhabi- 
tants of the western wilds while engaged in his self-appointed 
task of rendering assistance to the scattered settlements in the 
land he had first explored, and in protecting them in so far as 
was possible from the savagery of the red allies of the British 
north of the Ohio. 


It has been the custom of historians in the past, to point to 
Marietta as the guiding star of all Ohio. This is incorrect; the 
settlement of western Ohio, following Kenton’s pioneering in 
Kentucky, was established after Wayne’s Treaty with the In- 
dians in 1795, by hardy, and in many cases, well-to-do immigrants 
from western Pennsylvania, Virginia, New Jersey and Kentucky. 


(46) 
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The westward path of empire was the Ohio River from its 
forks at Fort Pitt (now Pittsburgh) in its downward course to 
the Mississippi. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis 
in the lapse of years became the great ports of entry to the west, 
northwest and southwest. The great rivers were the earliest 
highways of the western wilderness. At Cincinnati the Ohio 
was met by the Licking River from the south, and the two Miamis 
from the north; farther down are the Kentucky, the Wabash 
and other streams. The dug-out and the canoe were the auto- 
‘mobiles of Kenton’s days. 

Follow Kenton down the Ohio, and one follows the settle- 
ment of the West in its wildest extent. His life epitomises his 
time and his people; he was the arch type, the forerunner, a 
born guide; his feet trod the path of empire, but not by chance. 
Destiny was his guide. 

From a military standpoint, Kenton was a secondary char- 
acter, a youth serving under older and more highly favored 
masters—George Rogers Clark and Daniel Boone. In western 
Ohio his name was a household word, and the suffering and abuse 
heaped upon him by his savage foes were well known to all. 


The Kenton Narrative. 


General Simon Kenton was a native of Virginia and was 
born near Hopewell Gap in Fauquier County (then Prince Wil- 
liam), April 3, 1755. His father, Mark Kenton, born in Ireland, 
March 1, 1700, emigrated to Virginia in young manhood. After 
living some years in Culpepper County, he removed to Fauquier 
and made his home on a farm lying at the foot of Bull Run Moun- 
tain, not far from what is now the village of Hopewell. Kenton’s 
mother, whose maiden name was Mary Miller, was of Scotch de- 
scent. Their oldest child, William, as born September 20, 1737. 
Benjamin, the second son, was a soldier in the Revolutionary 
War, and died in Philadelphia, before the war ended. Mark, 
the third son, was also a Revolutionary soldier. He died in 
1785, at the age of thirty-six years. John, the youngest son, 
was born in 1757. He and his eldest brother, William, emigrated 
to Kentucky in 1783. 
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Simon’s parents were poor and their home in what was then 
the backwoods, was an humble one. Here his boyhood was 
passed amid surroundings that in a degree fitted him for the 
hardships of the life he was to live in the wild regions west of 
the mountains. When sixteen years of age, Kenton was a man in 
size and physical strength, and yet, owing to a lack of school 
facilities, he could neither read nor write. 

It happened that at this period of his career there lived in 
the neighborhood of the Kenton home, a young woman who 
numbered Simon and a man named William Veach among her 
suitors. Veach was a man of mature years and became, eventu- 
ally, the accepted suitor. In the course of a party given at the 
bride’s home after the wedding, Simon entered the house in no 
gentle frame of mind and boldly took a seat between the newly 
wedded pair. This led to a fist fight between the groom and his 
youthful rival, in which the latter was worsted. 

Some months later, Simon was sent by his father to the 
Veach home to borrow a cross-cut saw. The elder Veach was 
engaged in nailing clapboards on his house when Simon arrived 
and made known the object of his visit. Told that the saw was 
to be found in the woods where the clapboards were made, 
Simon went on toward that place. On the way he met his late 
antagonist, bringing a load of clapboards to the house. 

Then and there Simon, who had been greatly humiliated over 
his earlier defeat, challenged him to another fist fight. Veach 
demurred, but under Simon’s persistent demands, consented. 
The fight was a terrific one, as they were evenly matched physi- 
cally. At first Veach had the better of the fight. When both were 
on the ground, Simon managed to wrap Veach’s long hair about 
the base of a stout bush. Rising while Veach was held down 
by the bush, young Kenton beat him so severely that the breath 
seemed to have left his body. Simon was now thoroughly fright- 
ened, and believing he had killed Veach, immediately fled without 
the saw for which he had been sent, and without returning home 
to bid farewell to his father’s family or his friends. 

His flight was westward over the mountains. Traveling by 
night and hiding during the day, he arrived after some days at 
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the Isle Ford, on the Cheat River. Having changed his name to 
Simon Butler, to avoid pursuit, the fugitive made the acquaint- 
ance of a man emigrating west from New Jersey. The two, driv- 
ing a pack horse before them, traveled together to the Mononga- 
hela River, which they reached about the latter part of April, 1771. 

Parting from his companion, Kenton made his way to the 
near vicinity of Pittsburgh, then a village of twenty-five or thirty 
log houses. Here he remained a short time and formed the ac- 
quaintance of Simon Girty, who later became the notorious white 
renegade who turned against his own race, becoming more 
vicious and more bloodthirsty than the Indian savages among 
whom he lived. In the years that succeeded, this acquaintance 
with Girty proved to be a most fortunate one for Kenton. 
Through the pleadings of Girty, Kenton, who was to have been 
burned at the stake at the Indian village of Wapatomica, near 
the present town of Zanesfield in Logan County, Ohio, was saved 
for the time being, and was taken farther north where he finally 
made his escape. 

For lack of time and space, the years that intervened be- 
tween the fall of 1771 and October, 1774, must be passed over. 
These were doubtless the happiest years of Kenton’s life, as they 
were spent in company with men of the woods, hunters and trap- 
pers. It was an easy, pleasant life in the main. During this time 
he and a few chosen companions made a number of trips down 
the Ohio River, and back to Pittsburgh, or towns in the vicinity, 
going at one time as far down as Cincinnati. 

On October 10, 1774, occurred the battle of Point Pleasant, 
in what is known in history as Lord Dunmore’s War, in which 
Kenton and Girty were employed as scouts by this British gover- 
nor of the colony of Virginia, to watch and report the movements 
of the allied tribes of Indians in the vicinity of Chillicothe, against 
which Lord Dunmore was moving his army, while a second 
division was moving toward Point Pleasant. The battle at the 
latter place was one of the bloodiest ever fought against the 
Indians. They retreated to the Ohio encampments and upon the 
approach of Dunmore’s army, sued for peace, which was granted 
and the war ended. 
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Kenton and Girty were discharged as scouts and the latter 
made his way to the scattered settlements that had been estab- 
lished in Kentucky, all of which he visited and assisted during 
the years of 1775 and 1776, not only by helping provide food and 
aiding in the matter of strengthening the stockades, but also in 
conducting desultory warfare with the Indians that came from 
the Ohio country. As the War of the Revolution was now on, 
repeated raids were being made on the Kentucky settlements, 
with the help and encouragement of the British commander at 
Detroit. These raids did not occur until the winter and spring of 
1776, and at first were limited to the stealing of horses and the 
murder of a few isolated settlers. 

The first settlements were Boonesboro, Harrodsburg, Mc- 
Clellands, now called Georgetown, a fourth was Hustons, now 
Paris, and the fifth Hingston Station, afterward called Ruddells 
Station, or Ruddles Mill. In the spring of 1776, the dark clouds 
of Indian warfare began to gather about these scattered stations 
or settlements. The American Revolution was now in full swing. 
The Battle of Lexington had been fought April 19, 1775. On 
June 15, George Washington was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the Continental Army by the Congress then in session in 
Philadelphia, and two days later the Battle of Bunker Hill was 
fought. Meantime Lord Dunmore, the last British colonial gov- 
ernor of Virginia, had been compelled to take refuge on a British 
ship, the Liverpool, which had arrived in Virginia waters, and in 
retaliation had ordered the bombardment of Norfolk. 

News of these happenings was slow in reaching the Kentucky 
settlements. The British, who claimed the territory northwest of 
the Ohio, were forming alliances, at their headquarters for the 
West, Detroit, with the Indian tribes around the Great Lakes, 
the upper Mississippi, and along the Big Miami (now the Mau- 
mee) and down the great Miami to the Ohio River, and with 
the larger number at Piqua on Mad River, five miles west of the 
present city of Springfield. These tribes were largely furnished 
with arms and encouraged to set upon the defenseless settlements 
in Kentucky and destroy them. 

The Shawnee in particular were not slow to take advantage 
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of the opportunity given them, and during the spring and summer 
of 1776, and the year 1777 and the early part of 1778, made 
numerous raids upon the settlements south of the Ohio. The 
last invasion in force, in 1780, was led by ten British officers, a 
company of regulars and four hundred Indians, all commanded by 
Captain Henry Bird, a British officer from Detroit. More than 
three hundred men and women were kill © or taken captive and 
taken to Detroit by forced marches. Many died on the way, or 
were tomahawked. 


In October, 1778, Kenton with two companions approached 
the Indian village of old Chillicothe (Old Town) by night for 
the purpose of recovering horses that had been stolen from one of 
the settlements in Kentucky, and doubtless, also, for retaliation 
by carrying off some of the horses of their enemies. They 
secured a number of them and fled to the Ohio River, well 
knowing they would be pursued on the morrow. Reaching the 
river, they found it much swollen by recent rains. A strong 
wind blowing created great waves, with the result that they were 
unable to get the horses to attempt to swim across the river. 
With a lack of judgment that no one familiar with the incident 
can account for, they turned the horses loose to graze, while 
calmly waiting for the wind to die down. This did not occur 
until the morning of the second day. Meanwhile they were 
being tracked by the Indians, who, coming up them suddenly, 
killed one of Kenton’s companions and made Kenton prisoner. 


He was tied upon one of the wildest of the horses in such a 
way that he could not protect his body or his face from the 
underbrush and limbs of trees, and in this position the horse was 
driven back to their village of Chillicothe. Approaching the 
village, the Indians gave the peculiar halloo denoting the capture 
of a prisoner. Instantly the whole village, warriors, squaws and 
dogs came out to meet them heaping taunts and abuse upon the 
unfortunate Kenton. When he was released from the back of 
the horse, Blackfish, the chief of the village, gave him an un- 
merciful beating with a stout switch, exclaiming, “Steal Indian’s 
horse, will you?” 
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The morning after his arrival, the Indians compelled him to 
run the gauntlet by forming two long lines about six feet apart, 
and leading to the council house. All were armed with sticks, 
clubs, tomahawks, and some with hoe handles. Through this 
line he must attempt to run, with each man, woman and boy 
privileged to strike him. If he survived the blows and reached 
the council house, he was safe for the time being. 

Realizing that this would be a race for his life, Kenton 
quickly formed his plan for reaching the haven of safety. His 
youth and outdoor life stood him in good stead. Summoning 
all his strength, he jumped into the space between the lines, and 
knocked over two or three of the Indians before they could pre- 
vent him. He then struck out at right angles to the line, thus 
drawing the savages after him in a wild race. Doubling back 
and forth, and dodging his pursuers, he reached the door of the 
council house. Here, however, stood an Indian on each side of 
the door. Both Indians struck him a severe blow as he entered. 
He was now safe from immediate death, and his clothes, most of 
which had been taken, were returned to him, greatly to his relief. 
A squaw soon appeared with food and drink and a few hours’ 
respite was granted. 

Another council was held to determine his fate, and it was 
finally decided that he should be taken to the Shawnee village of 
Piqua, on Mad River, and from there to Wapatomica, an Indian 
village a short distance south of the present village of Zanesfield, 
in Logan County, for burning. A large number of Indians, 
members of several tribes, were living in and about this village 
and in the upper Mad River Valley, thus affording opportunity 
for a large number to witness the manner of his death. Stopping 
at Piqua, and at a small village on the Macochee, near the present 
town of West Liberty, they arrived at Wapatomica during the 
second day of their march. 

A third council was held, while Kenton waited under a close 
guard on the outside of the council house. The white renegade, 
Girty, was in the village, and approaching Simon, whose fate was 
being decided, began to question him as to the circumstances under 
which he was captured, and finally asked his name. The reply 
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was “Simon Butler,” that being the name by which he was still 
known. Upon hearing this, Girty became much agitated for he 
knew that his former friend was to be burned at the stake. He 
told Kenton he would make every effort in his power to save him 
from his impending fate. 

Going into the council, Girty asked to be heard, and upon 
being granted leave, requested the life of his former friend and 
fellow scout, reminding the Indians that he had never before 
asked them to spare the life of a white man, but on the other 
hand, had been foremost in their forays upon the settlements 
and their destruction. Finally, seeing that all his arguments were 
useless, he suggested that the prisoner be taken to Upper San- 
dusky, where a larger number might witness his death. He did 
not want to see his former friend suffer, and may have thought 
something might occur there to mitigate his sentence. 


Five warriors were appointed as an advance guard to take 
their prisoner to the appointed place. On their way northwest, 
these warriors with Kenton in charge, arrived near evening, at 
the cabin of Logan, the former chief of the Mingo tribe, who, 
until his family had been murdered by the whites, had been a 
friend to the settlers. He was now a broken man, and his 
thirst for revenge had been appeased by the death of more 
than thirty white persons at his hands. He invited the In- 
dians to stay at his cabin until morning. He gave them food, 
and after learning the object of their journey northward, 
questioned Kenton as to his name and the circumstances of his 
capture. As darkness came on he secretly sent a messenger 
to the British officer in charge of the trading post at Upper 
Sandusky. Pierre Druillard, the trader, was a man of great 
influence among the savages. From him they were able to 
secure such supplies as they required: arms, ammunition, 
rum and such simple tools as were needed by their squaws in 
raising corn and vegetables. When the Indians and their 
prisoner departed, Logan said good-bye to Kenton, but gave 
no hint as to what he had done or what his sympathies were. 

The arrival of the party at Upper Sandusky, caused a 
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great commotion, as the fame of Kenton as scout and white 
warrior had preceded him. A council was again called, and 
when the commandant of the post learned what the nature of it 
was to be, appeared in the full regalia of his rank as a British 
officer, and asked to be heard. This was granted. He began by 
recounting the friendship of the British for the Indians. He re- 
minded them that the British and the Indians were allies, and 
that both were now at war with the Americans; that Kenton 
was from Kentucky and was familiar with conditions there, and 
knew how many men were under arms, where they were located, 
and who their commanders were, in short, that he possessed such 
military knowledge as would be exceedingly valuable to their 
British father at Detroit, and if the Indians would let him send 
Kenton to the fort at that place, the commandant would be able 
to secure information that would not only be advantageous to the 
British, but to the Indians themselves. 

The officer then offered to pay them one hundred dollars in 
rum, and certain supplies if they would deliver the prisoner to 
the British at Detroit. To this the Indians finally consented, with 
the provision that Kenton was to be returned to them for pun- 
ishment. 

Arriving under guard at Detroit, Kenton was confined for 
some time within the fort as a military prisoner. Here he was 
closely questioned as to the military forces in Kentucky, but of 
these Kenton professed to have little knowledge, and such infor- 
mation as he gave was worth little to the British. After a time 
he was allowed to live outside the fort, but was obliged to report 
daily and was restricted to certain conditions. 

Here he remained from October, 1778 until June, 1779, 
during which time he recovered from his injuries at the hands 
of his captors, and was well treated. During the spring of 1778, 
a number of prisoners were brought into the fort; among them 
were Captain Nathan Bullitt and Jesse Coffer, former companions 
of Kenton in Kentucky. Kenton now planned to escape and took 
the other two men into his confidence. They were four hundred 
miles from Louisville, their objective point, and were without 
guns, ammunition, or food supplies. Kenton had made the ac- 
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quaintance of an Indian trader and his wife, who seemed friendly. 
He had heard the trader remark in a casual way that if he were 
to attempt to escape from Detroit, he would strike westward, 
beyond the trails of the Ohio followed by the Indians on their 
raids into Kentucky. Without evincing any interest in the re- 
mark, Kenton determined to follow this course. 

Harvey, the trader, was absent much of the time, trading 
among the various tribes around the lakes, and after much de- 
liberation, the three prisoners decided to confide in Mrs. Harvey 
and if possible secure her help. She had shown a friendly interest 
in them, and when appealed to, agreed to assist them in their 
attempt. Accordingly, she cautiously secured and hid a supply 
of food to last them several days, and bided the time when she 
might secure guns and ammunition. The opportunity came when 
a large band of Indians came to the fort and stacked their guns 
and ammunition near her dwelling, proceeding to have a hilarious 
time by getting drunk on the rum furnished them by the British 
commander of the fort. 

When darkness came on, Mrs. Harvey selected three of the 
rifles that had been stacked near her house, and took also the 
ammunition that belonged with them. These she hid in her garden, 
which was surrounded with a high picket fence. She then placed 
a short ladder on the outside, at the back of the garden, and told 
Kenton he would find the guns hidden among the pea vines, and 
the food in a certain hollow tree outside of the camp. 

The guns, ammunition and food were quickly secured by 
the three men who struck out westward, determined to put as 
great distance behind them as possible before daylight. Hiding 
by day and traveling by night, guiding their course by the stars, 
they reached the Falls of the Ohio during the latter part of July, 
1779, without having been discovered by the Indians, although 
there were some narrow escapes.* 

The small quantity of food which they took from Detroit did 
not last many days and they suffered much from hunger. They 
~ 1John McDonald, Biographical Sketches of General Nathaniel Massie, General 
Duncan McArthur, Captain William Wells, and General Simon Kenton: Who Were 
Early Settlers in the Western Countr (Cincinnati, 1888), 285-89. This story of 


) 
Simon Kenton’s escape differs materially from that given by Edna Kenton, Simon 
Kenton, His Life Period, 1755-1886 (New York, 1980), 187-42. 
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did not shoot game for fear it would bring their enemies upon 
them. At last, however, when nearing the Ohio, they killed a 
deer, and appeased their hunger of many days. 

Upon an island at the Falls, opposite the present site of 
Louisville, Kenton and his companions found General George 
Rogers Clark, who had come down from Pittsburgh during the 
spring of 1778. With about two hundred enlisted men, and a num- 
ber of adventurous families, who were on their way to complete 
a stockade fort, they prepared for an attack upon the British posts 
at Kaskaskia and Cahokia, on the Mississippi, below St. Louis. 
Clark, who had known Kenton as an intrepid Indian fighter and 
scout, was rejoiced to have him join the expedition. The War of 
the Revolution was now in its third year, and the western Indians, 
hostile to the American cause, were being fitted out at the French 
town of Vincennes with arms, ammunition and supplies by the 
British. 

Kenton’s own account of his capture and escape, from a 
manuscript? found by relatives, says nothing about his abuse by 
the Indians, but gives the following: 


When I got to Detroit in 1778, I found a Capt. Renew [Ler- 
noult] commander at that place, and I was given into his hands as a pris- 
oner. He told me that I was to remain there under his directions. Peter 
Druyere [Druillard] requested Renew to let him take me with him, and 
at night we were to return to him to get orders, and we did so; and 
Capt. Renew told me I was to go to Capt. McGregor—and when I went 
to him, he told me that I might go and work where I pleased, so that I 
was there every Sunday morning to answer to my name—and I did so 
faithfully. 

I continued there from that time until the Spring of 1779 and then I 
returned to the Falls of the Ohio. 

I immediately sent on to Gen. Clark, giving him my opinion of De- 
troit, stating to him that Depeyster was at Mackinaw [Mackinac], 300 
miles off from Detroit, and that I thought if he could get there, to the 
Detroit settlement, that Renew would surrender to him [Clark]. 

Within a few months after the capture of these posts (Kas- 


kaskia and Cahokia) had been effected, Clark learned from some 
of their French inhabitants that General Henry Hamilton had ar- 
rived at Vincennes from Detroit, with a number of regulars and 
Indians, and had retaken the town. 

He at once summoned Kenton and sent him with two com- 


2Simon Kenton MSS. (in Draper Collection, State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin). 
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panions back to Vincennes to ascertain and report the number 
of troops and Indians that were at the post, what new fortifica- 
tions had been erected, and what old ones repaired, the number 
of cannon and how placed, and such other military information 
as he might be able to secure. 


Arriving in the vicinity of the post, Kenton and his com- 
panions disguised themselves as Indians, and entered under cover 
of darkness. Mingling freely with the inhabitants, and exercis- 
ing extreme caution, he was able to send to his superior officer a 
full report of the military occupation of Vincennes. After send- 
ing this information to Clark, Kenton proceeded to Kentucky, 
probably with dispatches, and joined with Boone in the Paint 
Creek expedition of August, 1778. He was not to remain idle, 
however. In the spring of 1780 occurred the invasion of the 
Kentucky settlements, previously mentioned, by Bird with a con- 
tingent of British soldiers from Detroit, and a large number of 
Shawnee and other Indians from the territory which later be- 
came the State of Ohio. After the departure of the invaders 
with their prisoners, word was sent to Clark who was at 
Vincennes, asking for help. Clark, as military commander 
of Kentucky County and the West, ordered all able-bodied 
men in Kentucky to meet at the mouth of the Licking River 
with such food supplies and horses as they could bring with them. 
Going himself to Fort Nelson, which he had established on the 
island opposite the present city of Louisville, he loaded a number 
of boats with ammunition, arms and supplies, including also 
about one hundred of his own men. Sending scouts along the 
banks of the river on each side, to keep pace with the boats, Clark 
arrived without delay at the point designated. Here he found one 
thousand Kentuckians, and among them, as a matter of course, 
his friend and scout, Kenton. 


Crossing with his army to the present site of Cincinnati, 
Clark built two small log structures in which were placed a 
reserve supply of food and ammunition. The objective of 
Clark and his Kentucky volunteer army was the punishment 
of the Indians and the destruction of their villages on the 
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Little Miami and Mad Rivers. The northward march began 
on August 3, 1780, with Daniel Boone and Kenton as guides. 
Both had been prisoners at the village on the Little Miami, 
now known as Old Town, and at Piqua on the north bank of 
Mad River, and were therefore familiar with the Indian trails 
from the mouth of the Licking to these Shawnee villages. 


Clark took the precaution to divide his force into four 
sections with a space of forty yards between the lines, and issued 
specific orders for a defense in the event of an attack from the 
Indians while on the march. Much of the way had to be cleared 
of obstructions to the line of march, but in four days the army 
arrived in the vicinity of the village of Chillicothe. They found 
it deserted and almost wholly destroyed with fire, as the Indians 
had been warned of their approach, and had retreated to their 
village of Piqua, twelve miles to the northwest. 

Stopping only long enough to set fire to the remainder of 
the village, and to destroy all the standing corn, excepting a 
small area, which was reserved for feed for the horses upon 
their return, Clark and his army started on the afternoon of 
August 7 for the village on the north bank of the Mad River. 
As they neared the river, a rainstorm came up which halted 
the army for the night. None of the men excepting the offi- 
cers had tents or other shelter. Consequently, it was difficult 
to keep their guns and ammunition in fit condition for use. 
After the rain had ceased, Clark ordered the men to discharge 
their guns in squads, each squad reloading before the next one 
fired. Thus the army was prepared against a sudden attack 
of the enemy. The Indians on the north side of the river 
heard the sectional firing and fully comprehended the reasons 
for it. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to describe the battle that 
took place next day, August 8, 1780, as such description 
properly belongs to a narrative of the exploits of Clark. 
Suffice it to say, the huts of the Indians were demolished by 
the fire of the six-pounder cannon that Clark had brought 
from Fort Nelson, and the Indians were defeated and com- 
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pelled to flee to the northwest, where they established an- 
other village upon or near the present city of Piqua, on the 
Great Miami River. 

After burning what remained of the village and destroying 
the corn and the growing vegetables, the army started on its 
return to Kentucky on the afternoon of August 9, and after 
reaching the mouth of the Licking River, was disbanded, each 
man going to his own home. In 1782 Kenton was again called 
on by Clark to aid in dispersing the Indians at Upper Piqua, on 
the Big Miami, and in 1786 he acted as scout in General Benjamin 
Logan’s attack on the upper waters of the Mad River, and in the 
Macochee Valley, where eight years before he had been a prisoner 
of the Indians and in imminent danger of death at the stake and 
from which he had been saved through the interposition of the 
renegade Girty and Logan, chief of the Mingoes. 

Returning to Kentucky again, he was married at the age of 
thirty-two to Martha Dowden, on February 15, 1787. To 
this union were born four children. Nancy, the eldest, born 
October 11, 1788, married William McCarty, and died in Sep- 
tember, 1817. John Kenton, born December 11, 1790, when 
grown, was sent to Texas by his father to enter lands, and did not 
return. It has been said that he went to Mexico and died there 
but this is not certainly known. Simon Kenton, jr., was born 
February 8, 1793. He lived for some years in West Liberty, 
Ohio, and died in November, 1844. Sarah Kenton, the youngest, 
was born May 18, 1795. She married John McCord, in 1812, 
in Urbana, Ohio, where both were living at that time. She died 
some time prior to 1862, the exact date not being known. During 
life she was familiarly known as “Sallie McCord.” All the 
children had been born in Kentucky, their mother, Martha 
Dowden Kenton, dying there December 13, 1796. Her age 
and place of burial are unknown. Mrs. Charles F. Downey, 
her son Charles, and her brother, Joseph Kenton Cheetham, 
are direct descendants of Sarah Kenton McCord, and are now 
(1929) living in Urbana, Ohio. 

Left a widower with four small children, it was imperative 
that Kenton should marry again. This he did. Rev. Samuel 
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‘W. Williams, a pioneer Methodist preacher, who preached on 
the Mad River and Xenia circuit in 1817-1818, and who was well 
acquainted with Kenton and his family, in writing of pioneer 
Methodist women, gave to his readers a glimpse of the courtship, 
marriage and domestic life of this hero of western adventure and 
the companion of his later years, who became a sainted foster 
mother to the motherless children of Kenton’s young manhood. 
He says: 


Elizabeth Kenton was the daughter of Stephen and Elizabeth (Clelland) 
Jarboe. Her father was a native of France, who came to this country and 
settled in Maryland. Her mother was a well educated woman, deeply 
pious, and a communicant in the Presbyterian Church. When Elizabeth was 
seventeen years of age, her parents moved to Mason County, Kentucky. 
This was in the year 1796. Here she became acquainted with General 
Simon Kenton, who was then a widower, with four children. General 
Kenton admired her personal bearing and appearance, and loved her. She 
on her part, like Desdemona, listening to the adventure of Othello the 
Moor, was fond of hearing the general tell the story of his exploits; and 
when he proposed marriage to her, she accepted his proposal, and they 
were married at Kenton’s Station [in Bourbon County, Kentucky] by the 
Rev. William Wood, of the Baptist Church, in 1798. 

It was a great undertaking for young Mrs. Kenton to take charge 
of a large family at the very outset of her married life, but she was equal to 
the task. Pioneer women were competent for anything. Their life in the 
wilderness was never one of luxury or of ease, it was one of labor and 
hardship; yet they endured, having the promise of the life that now is, 
and many, like Mrs. Kenton, having also that of the life to come. She 
had been trained in all domestic duties by her parents, and she had been 
taught the elementary branches of learning. She knew how to read and 
write and cipher well—beyond which few girls, and boys, too, in the new 
settlements were able to go. Her husband had no schooling whatever, 
except that he could read and write a little; but he was a man of wide 
observation and .. . practical knowledge, which he turned to the best 
account in his expeditions among savage tribes and through the untrodden 
forests of the West.* : : 

A few months after their marriage, Kenton and his wife 


removed to Cincinnati, which then consisted of a few scattered 
log houses and a log fort garrisoned by a company of United 
States troops. Here they lived until the spring of 1799, when he 
piloted a colony of eight families (including his own) from 
Mason County, Kentucky, to what was known as the Mad River 
country, in Ohio. 

They settled at first on a spot about two miles west of the 
present city of Springfield, where a stockade was built and 


_ * Samuel W. Williams, Pictures of Early Methodism in Ohio (Cincinnati, 1909), 
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within which were built fourteen log cabins, such as the 
settlers had been accustomed to seeing in Kentucky. 


This number was necessary for the reason that they had 
brought with them a number of colored people who had been their 
former slaves. Finding there was now no danger from Indian 
attack, they did not remain very long. The land had not been 
surveyed as yet, and they occupied the position as squatters. 
This location was about four miles east of the site of the former 
Shawnee village, where Kenton had been a prisoner of the In- 
dians, and which he had helped destroy, when he had been a 
captain and guide in Clark’s army, nineteen years before. 

After living in the stockade for a brief period, Kenton 
settled with his family on a tract of land four miles north of 
Springfield. Here he built two log houses, one for his own 
family and one for the widowed mothers of his two wives, who 
were sisters. He also built a cabin for the colored people he had 
brought with him from Kentucky. The latch string to his own 
cabin was always out, and he and his good wife dispensed hos- 
pitality to all who came. Their home was at the intersection of 
the Springfield and Urbana highway and Jarboe’s Run, the latter 
being a small stream formed by springs in the hills to the east. 
A large spring near Kenton’s cabin also emptied into it, and it 
was bordered by a thick growth of willow and other bushes. 

It was while living here that several incidents occurred 
worthy of note in a history of Kenton. Though peace had been 
declared between the Indians and General Anthony Wayne, at the 
Treaty of Greenville in 1795, still a number of small bands 
of red men roamed about, some of whose numbers visited 
the home of the Kentons. On one occasion one of these In- 
dians came to the door asking for whiskey. Being refused, 
he lurked about, and watching his opportunity, while Mrs. 
Kenton was temporarily absent from the house, snatched her 
sleeping baby from the cradle, making off with it through the 
woods. The mother’s feelings can be imagined. When the 
kidnapper brought the babe to his camp near by, the other 
Indians of his party immediately sent word to the mother 
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asking what punishment should be inflicted on the culprit. 
She required nothing except that she be protected against 
such an outrage in the future. It can readily be surmised 
that the child’s father was not at home when the kidnapping 
occurred. 

On another occasion, a tap was heard on the cabin door 
after night had set in, and when Kenton demanded to know 
from the inside who was there, the voice of a friendly Indian, 
speaking in low tones, told him not to open the door as an enemy 
Indian who had come up from Kentucky was near by, waiting to 
kill him. The next morning Kenton rose early, and told his wife 
that after waiting a short while, she should open and close the 
door leading to the spring, making much noise. He then took 
his rifle, leaving quietly by the door on the opposite side of the 
cabin, and circled round to a tree from which he had an unob- 
structed view of the bushes bordering the run. When Mrs. 
Kenton opened and closed the door as directed by her husband, 
the Indian in waiting, cautiously raised up to look for his in- 
tended victim. At that instant the crack of Kenton’s rifle was 
heard, and the Indian fell with a bullet through his head. 

At another time Kenton’s home was visited by a small band 
of savages, among whom he recognized one who had abused 
him, while he was a helpless prisoner in their hands. Cutting a 
stout hickory switch, he gave the Indian a severe whipping. 
This aroused the wrath of the band, but Kenton, after explaining 
the cause of his action, invited all of them to a feast at his cabin 
the next day. All came, good cheer prevailed, and the incident 
of the whipping was passed over. 

As a farmer, Kenton was not a pronounced success. While 
living in Kentucky, he had entered much land, and had a large 
farm upon which he built a good brick house, and cultivated the 
land with slave labor. Owing to faulty descriptions of his land 
entries and the dishonesty of land sharks, he lost one piece after 
another, until no land was left to him which he could call his 
own. Several years after he had settled on Jarboe’s Run, the 
United States Government offered thirty acres of land for a mill 
site to any one who would build and operate a grist mill in or 
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near a frontier settlement. Kenton decided to take advantage of 
this offer, and entered the thirty acres, now included in the 
present site of Lagonda village, two miles east of Springfield. 
He dug a mill-race and built and equipped a small log mill a few 
rods west of the bridge over Buck Creek, on the New Moorefield 
Pike, in the village. To do this he was compelled to borrow 
money and being unable to repay it when the loan fell due, the 
patent to the land was issued to the lender, and once more Kenton 
lost his land. After having conducted his mill from 1806 to 1810, 
during which time he lived in a house he had built near the 
mill, the family moved to Urbana, Ohio, where they resided 
until 1819. They then removed to a tract of land which Ken- 
ton purchased on the head waters of Mad River, three and 
one-half miles north of the present town of Zanesfield, in 
Logan County, and about five miles to the north of the old 
Indian town of Wapatomica, where he was a prisoner of the 
Indians in 1778, and where he narrowly escaped burning at 
their hands, through the interposition of Girty. 


Here in a secluded spot in the woods, within a few rods of a 
large spring which still exists, and which pours its waters from 
an upright section of a hollow sycamore tree, into the waters of 
Mad River, Kenton built a cabin home, in which he lived until 
his death, April 29, 1836. 

He was buried on high ground, a short distance to the 
south, and within sight of his home. Two corner stones still 
mark the site of his cabin. Upon one of these, a stone with a 
smooth oval top, is the following inscription, placed there by the 
Logan County Historical Society: “The corner stone of the 
house in which General Simon Kenton died April 29, 1836. Do 
not remove it.” 


On November 30, 1865, his remains were disinterred and 
removed to Urbana, Ohio, where services were conducted over 
them in the Presbyterian Church by several ministers. The body 
was then buried in Oakdale Cemetery, one mile east of Urbana. In 
1884 the State of Ohio, at the solicitation of Kenton’s friend of 
many years, Judge William Patrick of Urbana, erected a hand- 
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some monument over his grave. This monument was designed 
by the celebrated sculptor, J. Quincy A. Ward, of New York, 
who was born and had spent his boyhood days in Urbana. The 
small headstone that had marked Kenton’s grave in Logan County 
was placed at the foot of his final resting place in Oakdale Ceme- 
tery. 

The following is the first verse of a poem on the death of 
Kenton, from the pen of William Hubbard, a newspaper editor of 
Bellefontaine, Ohio: 


Tread lightly, this is hallowed ground; 
tread reverently here; 

Beneath this sod, in silence sleeps the 
brave old pioneer, 

Who never quailed in darkest hour, whose 
heart ne'er felt a fear; 

Tread lightly, then, and here bestow the 
tribute of a tear. 

In 1819, Kenton and his family attended a camp meeting on 
Mad River, where they met Rev. Robert W. Finley, whom they 
had known in Kentucky, but whom Kenton had not met for 
several years. He became an interested listener and observer of 
the services and taking Finley into the woods for a private inter- 
view, he unburdened his heart. At the suggestion of the minister, 
both kneeled beside the log on which they had been sitting, and 
here Kenton became soundly converted, and ran shouting into the 
camp where a great crowd gathered about him to hear the story of 
his conversion. He joined the Methodist Church, of which he re- 
mained a member during the remainder of his life. Mrs. Kenton 
had been a consistent member of the same church since 1808. 

Jacob Burnet, an eminent attorney and United States Dis- 
trict Judge in pioneer days, writing of Kenton, said: 

When Mr. B[urnet, the author] first became acquainted with him 
[Kenton], at Marietta, in the fall of 1796, he was attending the General 
Court of the Territory as a witness on behalf of a young man who had been 
indicted for the murder of a Mr. Miller. He was then possessed of a large 
estate—and a more generous, kind hearted man, did not inhabit the earth. 
His door was always open. ... Travelers of every grade were received with 
kindness, treated with hospitality, and pressed to stay. His residence was 
in Kentucky, in the vicinity of Washington, where he cultivated a thousand 
acres of land, equal in fertility to any in the world. 


In 1797 Mr. B. on his way from Limestone to Lexington, stopped 
a day at his house, to redeem a pledge he had given him at the Marietta 
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court, in the fall of the preceding year; and partook of his hospitality 
with great satisfaction.‘ 


Governor Joseph Vance of Ohio was a warm friend of 
Kenton, and when he was in the United States Congress, suc- 
ceeded in getting a bill through the House of Representatives in 
1824, granting this highly meritorious pioneer a pension. When 
Burnet and Vance met in Washington in 1826, the former a Sen- 
ator and the latter a Representative, they determined to make an- 
other effort in Kenton’s behalf. With the aid of General William 
Smith, a Senator from Baltimore, they succeeded in having the 
bill passed. The act was made retroactive, and the pension of 
twenty dollars per month was made to begin when the bill was 
first introduced in 1824. The pension was paid during Kenton’s 
life, and aided greatly in sustaining him during declining years. 

In the year 1832, Robert C. Woodward, then a young man 
and in the later years of his life a librarian of the Warder Public 
Library in Springfield, entered a north bound hack at the National 
Hotel in Springfield. He wrote: 


My first visit to Springfield and the Mad River country, was in Oc- 
tober in the year 1832. I took lodging with Col. Werden—then keeper of 
“the National”—for the night, and the next morning continued my journey- 
ings northward. When I entered the two-horse hack for Urbana in the 
morning, I found already seated therein a very elderly and dignified gentle- 
man, who at the first glance commanded my respect; by his side sat a 
lady much younger in appearance, with an animated countenance, an in- 
telligent eye, and pleasing manners. We three formed the load. As we 
wheeled by the old residence of the late Maddox Fisher, now owned and 
occupied by Wm. Rogers, Esq., on Limestone street, the lady directed my 
attention to it as the most beautiful place in the town, and the one she 
always most admired. This led into a running conversation, and I found 
her to be a very agreeable and companionable traveler. Among other facts 
she told me that SPRINGFIELD was so named AT HER SUGGES- 
TION, on account of the many delightful and valuable springs, within and 
around the plat located for the town. While we chatted about as freely 
as strangers generally do on first meeting, the old gentleman sat in silence; 
and as his grave appearance was not of a character to invite to conversation 
a young and bashful man, I had to be content, for the while, with looking 
at him, and wondering who he was! At length, however, when he came 
into the neighborhood of Maj. Wm. Hunt’s, I ventured to ask him if he 
were “going far north.” He said, “No.” The lady then said they were 
going to their home near Zanesfield, in Logan county. This question 
happened to break the ice a little, and the gentleman became somewhat 
talkative—in a slow way. He told me he had been to Newport, Ky. to 
attend a meeting of pioneers appointed fifty years before, but that the 


1847) yaa Burnet, Early Settlement of the North-western Territory (Cincinnati, 
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cholera had thwarted the meeting. He pointed out along the verge of 
the road nearly opposite the Half-Way House the path along which the 
Indians had once escorted him, a prisoner, on the way to Zanesfield, 
to make him run the gauntlet; and gave me sundry snatches of detail as 
to his early hardships in the backwoods, and adventures with the Indians; 
so that by the time we came to Urbana we had all become quite free 
talkers. All the time I did not take any hint as to who he was, though I 
tried hard to study him out, and though I had been somewhat familiar 
with his history from my boyhood. When we landed at Urbana, at the 
house kept by Daniel Harr, Esq., the people collected pretty freely around 
the hack, all anxious to see and speak to who [sic] I now became convinced 
was a man of eminent distinction. On eager inquiry I soon learned that 
I had been traveling with him whom I had, till then, known only in history 
—the celebrated pioneer SIMON KENTON, and his excellent lady.5 

For more than thirty years Kenton participated in the war- 


fare between the pioneers of Kentucky and Ohio and the Indians. 
He was with Clark at Vincennes, Kaskaskia and Cahokia, on the 
Mississippi, and at the Battle of Piqua on Mad River, in Ohio; 
with Wayne at Greenville, and Fort Recovery, Ohio, and at the 
Battle of the Thames, where the Indian chief, Tecumseh, was 
killed in Lower Canada. In most of these conflicts he served as 
scout and guide, with the rank of captain; about the year 1805, he 
was commissioned as a general of militia, and from that date 
was known as General Kenton. Under this title, he assisted 
Logan in the destruction of eight Indian towns on the Macochee 
Creek, in Logan County, and on the head waters of Mad River, 
including Blue Jacket’s town, on the present site of Bellefontaine. 
and Solomonstown, four miles north. 

In 1812, while a portion of Brigadier-General William Hull’s 
army was in quarters at Urbana, a band of friendly Indians 
camped for protection in the southern part of the town. Some 
of the revengeful members of these troops planned to kill the 
Indians. Kenton heard of the plan and tried to dissuade them 
from their purpose, but to no effect. Finding they would not 
listen to reason, nor heed the dictates of humanity, he told them 
he would place himself in front of these Indians who had placed 
themselves under their care, and would kill the first man who 
attempted to harm them. This ended the plot, as they knew that 
Kenton would certainly execute his threat. 

The following description of this remarkable man was writ- 


® Robert Christie Woodward, Sketches of Springfield . . . (Springfield, Ohio, 
1852), Appendix. 
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ten by John McDonald, who on numerous occasions shared with 
Kenton the dangers of warfare in field and forest: 


General Kenton was of fair complexion, six feet one inch in height. 
He stood and walked very erect; and, in the prime of life, weighed about 
one hundred and ninety pounds. He never was inclined to be corpulent, 
although of sufficient fulness to form a graceful person. He had a soft, 
tremulous voice, very pleasing to the hearer. He had laughing, grey eyes, 
which appeared to fascinate the beholder. He was a pleasant, good-humored, 
and obliging companion. When excited, or provoked to anger (which was 
seldom the case) the fiery glance of his eye would almost curdle the blood 
of those with whom he came in contact. . . . In his dealing, he was per- 
fectly honest; his confidence in man, and his credulity, were such, that the 
same man might cheat him twenty times; and if he professed friendship, 
he might cheat him still.° 


Second Marriage Family. 

Simon Kenton and Elizabeth Jarboe were married at Ken- 
ton’s Station, Kentucky, by Rev. William Wood, March 27, 
1798. His wife, Elizabeth, was born September 13, 1778, and 
died at the home of one of her sons-in-law, John S. Parkinson, 
in Jasper County, Indiana, in January, 1843. Their children were: 
Matilda, born in Cincinnati, Ohio, January 23, 1799, married 
John S. Parkinson. She died in 1858. Elizabeth, born Decem- 
ber 6, 1801, died in Urbana, Ohio, October 27, 1810. Mary, 
born March 3, 1803, married Daniel Murray, and in 1851 was 
living in Monong, White County, Iowa. William Miller Kenton, 
born February 12, 1807, married Mary Ann McCullough, April 
29, 1832; resided in 1851 near Monticello, Iowa, in White 
County. Elizabeth C., born May 29, 1811, married first Jacob 
Myers and then Madison Thornton; resided in 1851 at Mo- 
nong, White County, Iowa. Ruth Jane, born January 19, 1816, 
married James Brown; died in White County, Indiana, in April, 
1851. Her husband preceded her in death. The mothers of 
Kenton’s first and second wives were sisters, and were the daugh- 
ters of Thomas McClelland. They came with their father and a 
number of families to Kentucky from Virginia in 1783, brought 
by William Kenton, eldest brother of Simon. In 1807, William 
Kenton and his family with a number of other families came to 
Ohio and settled a few miles west of Urbana. A number of the 
descendants of William Kenton are still living in the western part 
of Champaign County. 


®McDonald, Biographical Sketches, 266, 
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JOHN SMITH, FIRST SENATOR FROM OHIO AND HIS 
CONNECTIONS WITH AARON BURR 


By M. Avis PITCHER 


John Smith, United States Senator from Ohio, 1803-1808, 
was “a Virginian by birth and education.” Because of the double 
misfortune of name and locality there is apt to be considerable 
uncertainty as to the early career of this gentleman in relation to 
all the other “John Smiths” of Virginia.2 In 1790, Smith was 
definitely located on the Forks of the Cheat River, Monongalia 
County, Virginia, as the ordained minister of a Baptist Congrega- 
tion of twenty-nine members. The following year he moved to 
Columbia, now a part of Cincinnati, Ohio, to take charge of the 
little church but recently organized there.* 

At this settlement founded at the mouth of the Little Miami 
River in November, 1788, by a party of men under Benjamin 
Stites, there had been organized the first Evangelical Church in 
the Northwest Territory.* When Stephen Gano® declined to re- 


1“Queries Addressed by the Committee, Dec. 9, 1807 to Mr. Smith with His 
Answers as Finally Given” (printed by order of the Senate, December 31, 1807), 126. 

3 See “Smith, John,” in Biographical Directory of the American Congress 
(Washington, 1928); also National Cyclopedia of American oper (New York, 
1892) (Cf. “Index to Pickering Papers,” in Massachusetts Historica Society Collec- 
tions (Boston, 1794-), Ser. 6, VIII (1896), 458). The date and place of his birth 
is given as 1735 in Hamilton County, Ohio, which is obviously erroneous. No check 
os found for the date. There is also an error in the place and date of his 
eath. 

8John Asplund (ed.), The Annual Register of the Baptist Denomination to 
Nov. 1, 1790 (1790), 25. Asplund has tabulated, state, county, location, affiliation, 
ordainment, number of members, and date of information. Smith is listed at the 
Forks of the Cheat, in the third week of September, 1790. A footnote indicates 
that he moved to the Miami country, April, 1791. Anthony Howard Dunlevy in his 
History of the Miami Baptist Association (Cincinnati, 1869), 18, agrees in the time 
of arrival at Columbia, but says that Smith had been residing in western Pennsyl- 
vania and came for a visit. His preaching was acceptable and he agreed to remove 
to this country after settling his business at home and so returned May, 1791. 
Confusion as to the locality may have arisen from the fact that the Cheat was 
a part of the disputed area claimed by both Virginia and Pennsylvania. The church 
on the Cheat had been affiliated with the Redstone, Pennsylvania, Association from 
which the Baptists of Columbia had come. Asplund, op. cit., 34. 

Jacob Burnet, Notes on the Early Settlement of the North-western Territory, 
(New York and Cincinnati, 1847), 46. Burnet includes Smith among the original 
members of the’ Stites party. Others do not. Cf. Charles Theodore Greve, Cen- 
tennial History of Cincinnati (Chicago, 1904), I, 177; Charles Cist, Cincinnati in 1859 
(Cincinnati, 1859), 18; James McBride, Pioneer Biography (Cincinnati, 1869), I, 11; 
Albert Henry Newman, History of the Baptist Churches (New York, 1898), 338; John 
Ewing Bradford, “Centennial Churches of the Miami Valley,” in Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society Publications (Columbus, 1887-), XXV_ (1916), 236. — 

5 Of New York, brother of Major John Gano, an original settler of Columbia. 
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main, Smith was selected.* For a few years he divided his time 
between Columbia and Cincinnati, for the latter had no organized 
Church, and in 1795 took charge of the Little Miami Island 
Church.’ Under his direction was effected in 1797 the organiza- 
tion of the four Baptist churches at Columbia, Miami Island, Car- 
penter’s Run and Clear Creek into the Miami Association.* Smith 
continued to be actively concerned with the churches of the Asso- 
ciation until his political and business affairs absorbed his attention 
and took him away from the locality.® 


There is record of Smith’s membership on a committee to 
consider the founding of an Academy at Columbia.’° During a 
small-pox epidemic his house was selected because of its isola- 
tion! for the inoculation of patients and “Mr. Smith being a 
friendly and benevolent man, great numbers resorted to it.’ 
Francis Baily, later president of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
visited Columbia in 1797 and was introduced to Smith and Dr. 
Bean, the apothecary, “gentlemen who rank with the first in the 
place.” After recording the chill of a night spent in the loft of 
Bean’s home, Baily continued in his journal: 


I went to breakfast with Mr. Smith and here I found things a little 
more in order, though far from that degree of refinement and comfort to be 
met with in the more civilized parts of this country. This house bore the 
marks of industry and cleanliness and we were regaled with tea and coffee 
and a boiled chicken for our breakfast, attended with buckwheat cakes 
which are common in this part of the country. I have observed™ that 
this gentleman supported the character of a merchant, a farmer, and a 
parson; the gravity of his countenance seemed to indicate the latter. ... 


® Charles Cist, Cincinnati Miscellany (Cincinnati, 1845-46), 178; Dunlevy, op. cit., 
18. This information has been based upon the diary of William Goforth, one of 
the original settlers. McBride (op. cit., I, 95) finds some anachronisms in the diary 
and thinks the memoranda were set down in chronological order some years later. 


7Dunlevy, op. cit., 21. This church was located eight miles northeast of 
Columbia. 

8 Ibid., 27-30. In 1799 the Association included six churches and 185 members. 

® Ibid., 22, 38. In 1801 he was assisting at Columbia. 

10 William Goforth, Diary, November 2, 1792, in Cist, Cincinnati Miscellany, 174. 

11 His home has been located as four miles beyond Deer Creek ‘“‘where the rail- 
road now runs.” Daniel Drake, Discourses Delivered before the Cincinnati Medical 
Library Association, 1852 (Cincinnati, 1852), 31. 

14Ezra Ferris, “The Early Settlement of the Miami Country,” in Indiana His- 
torical Society Publications (Indianapolis, 1895-), I, 389-41. The family wearing ap- 

arel which had been left out over night to air was stolen, but recovered from two 
ndians after a day’s chase. : - 

13 Smith “is a man of very good property, which he has acquired in several 
different ways in this place; he is farmer, merchant, and a parson; all of these occu- 
pations, though seemingly so different, he carries on with the greatest regularity and 
without confusion.” 
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house, which he keeps in high cultivation; chiefly meadow-ground, and from 
which he has realized a great deal of money. His warehouse was near 
the waterside. It consisted of but one room, where he brings down the 
river such articles of European manufactory as are most in demand. There 
are but two or three other stores of the same kind in Columbia. The 
profits of this trade are generally one hundred percent, and sufficiently 
compensate the trader for the trouble of a journey once or twice a year 
to Philadelphia.” 


One acquaintance speaks of the esteem which was accorded 
the Smith family, in this fashion: “Mr. Smith has generally been 
viewed as a friendly benevolent and worthy man, and his family 
(consisting of an amiable wife and daughter and several very 
promising sons) have been considered entitled to and held a place 
in the first circles of society in this quarter.”** His wife was a 
“meek and quiet spirit” of nervous temperament to whom he was 
quite devoted.** He had seven children, in all.1’ Aaron Burr 
offered to take the two eldest sons under his tutelage, to which the 
father consented, thinking it would be greatly to their advantage.*® 
Smith was said to make an unusually fine appearance with his 
easy and agreeable manners. He was reserved in character, digni- 
fied in deportment and commanded great respect and attention. He 
was an excellent speaker because of his “flow of language and 
peculiarly sweet, yet powerful voice.” “Those who heard him and 
have given to us the recollections of that day say that he could be 
distinctly heard in preaching at the distance of half a mile.’’!® 

Smith’s “pleasing and popular manner as well as his preach- 
ing led to his entrance into public life.”?° When, in 1798, it was 


“4 Francis Baily, Journal of a Tour in the Unsettled Parts of North America, 
1796-97 (London, 1856), 196-202, 

1% Annals of Congress (Washington, 1789-1824), XVII, April 8, 1808, 285, quoting 
Colonel James Taylor. 

Mrs. E. Challen to Mrs. Mary Gano, in Dunlevy, op. cit., 116-17, Smith 
is said to have written his wife regularly in lover-like fashion when he was away 
and to have saved all her letters to him. 

17 John Smith to Timothy Pickering, August 15, 1821, Timothy Pickering MSS. 

(in Massachusetts Historical Society). Names of three of the sons were Ambrose D., 

John and Louis. Dunlevy, op cit., 116, 118. The daughter was not considered a 

good match by the Findlays because of her father’s supposed connection with the 

Burr Conspiracy. William Findlay to James Findlay, February 14, 1809, in Isaac 

oslin Cox (ed.), “Selections from the Torrence Papers, V,” in Historical and 

hilosophical Society of Ohio Quarterly Publication (Cincinnati, 1906-), IV (1909), 127. 
18 “Queries,”’ 128. 

19 Dunlevy, op. cit., 18, 96, 109-11. “From impressions I [Dunlevy] have received 

from many of his early neighbors connected with the church and otherwise.” A 

statement that Smith was “first in log-rolling, first in the horse race and first in the 

pulpit” is retracted by its proponent and vigorously denied by others. Cf. Emilius 

Oviatt Randall and Daniel » aes Ryan, History of Ohio (New York, 1912), III, 221. 

Dunlevy, op. cit., 96. 
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known that the population of the Northwest Territory had 
reached 5000 white male inhabitants Governor Arthur St. Clair 
issued a proclamation announcing the second stage of territorial 
government and the election of representatives for the Assembly.”* 
Jacob Burnet, one of the delegates, said that party influence was 
negligible and the people chose “strongminded, sensible men.” 
Smith was 


scarcely excelled by any member in either house, in native talent and mental 
energy. Though he felt, very sensibly, the want of an early education yet 
the vigor of his intellect was such as enabled him measurably to overcome 
that difficulty. His ambition to excel urged him to constant application, 
and soon raised him to a fair standing among the talented and influential 
leaders of the day.” 

The many details of government were decided upon at the 
two sessions of the First Territorial Legislature.2* The contro- 
versy between the governor and the members of the Legislature 
arose over the erection of counties and county seats.** The Second 
General Assembly of the Territory met at Chillicothe, November 
23, 1801, in the new State House.”> The Legislature insisted upon 
its right to alter the counties set up by the governor and St. Clair 
maintained that he had the sole power. The Republicans took up 
the struggle for statehood in opposition to the governor. The 
leaders of the State party were Nathaniel Massie, Thomas Worth- 
ington, Edward Tiffin and in Hamilton County, Judge John 
Cleves Symmes. Smith, William Goforth, Francis Dunlavy and 
Jeremiah Morrow.” This group finally succeeded and the Con- 
stitutional Convention was called for March 1, 1802.77 

The election of representatives to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion excited great interest and returned delegations of the best 
thought and character in the community.?® Smith served on some 
committees and was recognized as one of the ablest men of the 


21 The Palladium (Frankfort, Kentucky), November 18, 1798 (in University of 

Chicago, Durrett a. 
Burnet, op. cit., 

® Biographical yey of Ohio (Springfield, Ohio, 1905), II, 147-49; 164-55. 

% Burnet, op. cit., 321-22 

® Randali and Ryan, op. cit.; ITI, 89. 

26 Greve, op. cit., I, 325. 

7 For details, see ‘Arthur St. Clair MSS. (in Ohio State Library, Columbus, 
Ohio). Agents were sent to Washington to influence the President and charges of 
inability and misuse of power were preferred against St. Clair. 

*® Randall and Ryan, op. cit., II, 107. 
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State group.” His position was set forth by Charles Willing 
Byrd, one of the leaders, in a letter to Massie. “Mr. John Smith 
and the rest of the advocates for a New State who petitioned for 
the convening of the Legislature are now satisfied (at least they 
express themselves in that manner). . . . The Democratic Societies 
of Hamilton are as jealous of Mr. John Smith as they are of 
[William] MacMillan and Burnet, and are attempting to preju- 
dice me against him; I may be deceived in him but I entertain so 
favorable an opinion of his character that I must credit his asser- 
tion when he declares he is extremely anxious to go immediately 
into State Government.”*® That Smith had enemies is evidenced 
by an article in the Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette in which 
Richard Downes retracts his statement that Smith passed fraudu- 
lent bank notes. On the contrary the gentleman had “never heard 
anything to the disadvantage of Mr. Smith; there was nothing to 
justify the calumny” and the accusation had been “foolishly pub- 
lished at the instance of one of Mr. Smith’s inveterate enemies.” ** 
Ephraim Cutler’s journal of the Convention omits many of the 
details of the part taken by “[John] Reily, Smith and Dunlavy 
and other men of talent and intelligence which if known would 
increase respect for them and whose labors for public interest 
should be remembered.”*? 


The Constitution was ratified November 29, 1802. Massie 
ran for governor, and Byrd assured him that Smith and others 
had promised their interest in Hamilton County.** Smith ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the election of Massie and remarked upon 
the chagrin of Burnet and the opposition. His own plans took 
him to New Orleans for the next few months.** On April 1, 1803, 
the newly elected General Assembly chose Smith and Worthington 
as United States Senators; “no record of the vote being made, it 

= ulia Perkins Cutler, Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler (Cincinnati, pane). 73. 

harles Willing Byrd to Nathaniel Massie, June 20, 1802, in David Meade 
Massie, Nathame] Massie (Cincinnati, 1896), 210. Byrd was closely allied with Massie, 
Worthington and Tiffin. 

81 Greve, op. cit., I, 410, quoting from the Western Spy and Hemilton Gazette 
of February 11, 

= Cutler, op. cit., 82, 


33 Byrd to Nathaniel Massie, May 20, 1802, in Massie, st. mw 205-6. 
= Smith to Nathaniel Massie, January 22, 1808, sbid., 
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being by ballot, and each member voting for two persons.”* 
Smith spoke of his election as being by almost unanimous vote, 
against his expressed wishes and when he was a thousand miles 
away.*° There is some indication that an understanding had been 
reached in the Constitutional Convention, for in a letter of Janu- 
ary 15, 1803, Smith assured Worthington that the latter need 
expect no opposition but feared his own enemies in Hamilton 
County would prejudice his chances.** Worthington was to be 
rewarded for his efforts in the Convention and Smith would 
satisfy the demands of the Cincinnati region for recognition. 

In the meantime Smith extended his business interests be- 
yond the one story warehouse on the Little Miami. His agent, 
James Kelly, operated a store across the river at Cythiana, Ken- 
tucky.*® Possibly as early as 1798 or 1799 he took an oath of 
allegiance to His Catholic Majesty, in order to trade down the 
Mississippi in the Spanish dominions.*® Reuben Kemper who had 
become acquainted with the merchant in Cincinnati went to New 
Feliciana, West Florida, as agent. Smith invested $1500 in mer- 
chandise and assumed Kemper’s and a part of the brother Na- 
than’s obligations in Philadelphia. When remittances were not 
forthcoming and it was reported that the business was badly 
handled, Smith petitioned Don Carlos de Grand Pré, the com- 
mandant at Baton Rouge, for an examination of accounts. Reu- 
ben Kemper refused to name arbiters, despite repeated orders, 
purposely absenting himself in Natchez or New Orleans and so 
delayed matters for a year.*° Smith arrived in the spring of 1803 
and secured the official appointment of arbiters who settled the 
accounts and evaluated the property which Kemper had bought 

% William Alexander Taylor, Ohio Statesmen and Annals of Progress (Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1899), 36. ; 

% “Queries,” 112. 

37 Smith to Thomas Worthington, Geavery 25, 1803, in William Thomas Utter, 
Ohio Politics and Politicians 1802-1815, MS. (University of Chicago Ph. D. disser- 
tation), 365. 

3% “Queries,” 128. 

% From information given by Smith and D. Clarke, the Senate Investigating 
Committee believed the oath taken at this time, some years previous to his election to 
the Senate. There was no copy of the oath. See Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mer- 
Fas Jansery 30, 1808 (partial file in Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 

incinnati). 


“Don Carlos de Grand Pré to Vicente Folch, July 19, 1804, MSS. (in Legajo 
106, Papales de Cuba, Archivo General de las Indias), no. 28. 
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in the company name.** It was claimed that Reuben Kemper was 
indebted to Smith for $10,533 and half a real. An arrangement 
to conclude the matter was drawn up on August 17, 1803. Kem- 
per was to be credited with $4,726 and four reals, his half of the 
legal valuation of the 750 acres of land on the Bayou Sara be- 
longing to the firm. This credit deducted from the indebtedness 
was calculated to leave a balance of $5,756 and four and one-half 
reals due Smith. *? After making some adjustments for a piece 
of land that had already been sold and providing for a negro slave 
the agreement bound the two parties to mutually discharge and 
release all claims, including the balance owed to Smith. Reuben 
Kemper, however, refused to sign the agreement.** The property 
was legally transferred to Smith, and Kemper was allowed six to 
eight months to locate in another place.“* Nathan Kemper, the 
brother, refused to obey the order of evacuation, issued at the end 
of this time, and resisted arrest. The expulsion of the Kempers 
from this property caused what is known as the Kemper rebellion 
in New Feliciana.* 

Grand Pré estimated that Smith had about $25,000 involved, 
but received at the most only a quarter of that amount. Smith 
when called to the special session of Congress in the fall of 1803 
told the commandant that he had only 200 pesos for the expenses 
of the trip.** The merchant claimed the capital of the business 
was $18,000. The property in question had been bought by Smith 
and Reuben Kemper of Armand Duplantier, but Smith had to 
pay the purchase price and assume a mortgage before he could 
take possession.** After the transfer of the mortgage from Du- 
plantier, through several other hands, to Smith in about 1805, the 


“ Smith to James Brown, July 14, 1808, in Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mercury, 
July 16, 1868. 

“This seems to be an error in subtraction and should be $5,806 and four and 
one-half reals. 

“8 Agreement between Reuben Kemper and John Smith, August 17, 1808, en- 
, A Kemper to James Brown, April 7, 1806, James Brown MSS. (in Library of 
ongress). 

“Grand Pré to Casa Calvo, July 19, 1804. Cf. James Alexander Robert- 
son, List of Documents in Spanish Archives (Washington, 1910). no. 4982. 

“Isaac Joslin Cox, West Florida Controversy (Baltimore, Maryland, 1918), and 
“Kemper, Reuben,” in Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-). 

“Grand Pré to Casa Calvo, July 19, 1804, Robertson, op. cit., no. 4982. 
jul - Smith to James Brown, July 14, 1808, in Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mercury, 
uly 16, 1808, 
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land was laid out in town lots and offered for sale. Reuben Kem- 
per even at this time had not relinquished his claim and asked 
James Brown, counsellor-at-law in New Orleans, to advise him as 
to the proper procedure to maintain his rights. He said that Smith 
owed as much or more money than would satisfy the mortgage.** 
Evidently Smith managed to keep the property, for among the 
land claims presented to the United States after the acquisition of 
Florida was that of Ambrose D. Smith (the son) for 750 acres 
of land in Feliciana.*® 

When Smith was under indictment for participation in the 
Burr Conspiracy, J. F. Watson of Philadelphia who visited West 
Florida in 1805 as an agent for Smith, charged inaccuracy in the 
accounts and unlawful seizure of Reuben Kemper’s land. The 
discrepancy of $9000 in the accounts was supposed to have been 
reported and two years allowed for restitution.*° Smith defended 
himself against these charges by pointing out that Kemper and his 
clerk had kept the books and should have exposed any error during 
the investigation. The case had been decided in Smith’s favor 
with a judgment of $5000 against Kemper which still remained 
unsatisfied in 1808 although confirmed by a decree of Grand Pré 
dated August, 1807. Watson was accused of altering and forging 
vouchers in the War Department in support of his father’s ac- 
counts. Moreover his transactions with Smith were not above 
suspicion of dishonesty.®* 

The first session of the eighth Congress convened October 17, 
1803. The newly elected Senator, Smith, appeared on the twenty- 
fifth, presented his credentials and took the oath. On December 
15, the Senators from Ohio drew lots for length of term: Worth- 

48 Reuben Kemper to James Brown, April 7, 1806, James Brown MSS. 

“© American State Papers: Public Lands (Washington, 1882), III, 85. There are 
other land claims by John Smiths that cannot be identified. A John Smith petitioned 
Grand Pré in 1801 for a grant of land in the Natchez district. The fact that the 
petitioner stated that he had resided in Spanish dominions for more than twenty years 
makes it unlikely that he could be John Smith of Ohio. Grand Pré to Salcedo, 
September 4, 1801, MSS. (in Legajo 106, Papales de Cuba, Archivo General de las 
Indias). Travelers speak of this plantation and locate the property rather exactly 
in the Natchez district. Philip Buckner, “Diary,” in William and Mary College 
Quarterly Historical Magazine (Williamsburg, Virginia, 1892-), Ser. 2, VI, 186-87; 
Fortescue Cuming, “Tour of the Western Country,” in Reuben Gold Thwaites, Early 
Western Travels (Cleveland, 1904-07), IV, 312. : 

%J. F. Watson to G. W. Morgan, August 20, 1807, in Liberty Hall and Cin- 
cinnati Mercury, July 16, 1808, “published at the request of several subscribers.” 


51 Smith to James Brown, July 14, 1808, in Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mercury, 
July 16, 1808. 
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ington drew the four year and Smith the six year term."* Smith 
does not seem to have been particularly prominent, but served on 
minor committees relating to affairs of the Ohio Valley and the 
petitions of his constituents that he presented. In spite of his 
local reputation as an orator of merit he appears to have been 
content merely to listen to the superior “longwindedness” of his 
colleagues. His one recorded speech closed one of the debates 
on British aggressions.** During the Samuel Chase trial the vice- 
president was observed to cultivate close social relations with 
Smith and it was feared that the blandishments of Burr would 
draw away his vote.** Burr was said to have “paid a very studied 
attention and professed a peculiar respect to Smith.” ® 

Thomas Jefferson had a use for a party man who, according 
to Burnet, had been one of the four individuals in the Northwest 
Territory to advocate Jefferson in the election of 1796 and a con- 
sistent Republican since that time.°* In the winter of 1803-04 the 
President conferred with the Senator from Ohio about the 
Floridas and expressed the view that the territory rightfully be- 
longed to the United States and possession should be taken of it. 
David Bradford®’ was suggested as a possible leader of an insur- 
rection to accomplish this end. When Smith was in New Orleans 
and West Florida the following winter he kept this object in view. 
At St. Louis General James Wilkinson told him that the Presi- 
dent had given orders for the exploration of the country in prepa- 
ration for an invasion against Mexico. In December, 1805, when 
Smith again interviewed Jefferson, the President was planning to 
secure the Floridas by purchase through the negotiations of Gen- 
eral John Armstrong, the minister to France." 

Several of the prominent men of the West were interested 
in a project to build a canal around the Falls of the Ohio on the 


@ Annals, XIII, 25, 216-17; cf. John Quincy Adams, Memoirs (Philadelphia, 
1874-1877), I, 279. 

5% Annals, XV, February 14, 1806, 110. 

% Henry Adams, History of the United States (New York, 1921), II, 210; John 
Bach McMaster, History of the People of the United States (New York, 1883-1918), 
III, 175. Smith voted “not guilty” on all the counts. Annals, XIV, 665-69. 

® Annals, XVII, #9. Adams had to grind the ax of Smith’s alliance with Burr. 

Burnet, op. cit., 204. 

" He had been the leader in the insurrection in western Pennsylvania, now in 
West Florida. 

® Smith deposition, Pickering MSS. Armstrong’s intrigues were exposed and 
nothing came of this. 
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Indiana side. Smith had suggested that an appropriation might 
be secured from Congress for this purpose.*® Benjamin Hovey, 
a land speculator from New York, took the lead and petitioned 
in January, 1805, for a grant of 25,000 acres of land or some 
other encouragement. The petition was referred to Jonathan 
Dayton of New Jersey, Smith of Ohio and John Brown of Ken- 
tucky.°° The committee, all the members of which were in some 
way connected with the enterprise, reported favorably, but action 
was deferred until the formation of a company.* The Indiana 
Canal Company was incorporated by the Territorial Legislature 
of Indiana in August of that year.*? Brown, Dayton, Burr and 
Hovey were among the directors. Smith was not included al- 
though associated with those who were.® 

It was at this time that Burr turned westward, seeking to 
regain prestige and fortune. Several possible means were avail- 
able; the canal around the Falls of the Ohio, colonization in 
Louisiana, the invasion of Mexico or some form of empire. On 
May 11, 1805, he visited Smith at Cincinnati and conferred with 
Dayton and others interested in the canal company.** The master 
politician was enthusiastically received by the westerners as he 
journeyed down the Mississippi to New Orleans. On his return 
he stopped at St. Louis to make plans with Wilkinson.** Once 
again in Washington, Burr expanded his schemes, explaining 
them to Wilkinson in the incriminating dispatch®* which gave 
that latter trickster the evidence upon which to denounce Burr 
to the President and secure his removal from the western scene 
where Wilkinson proposed to be chief operator. 


On his second trip southward Burr accepted the hospitality 


Smith to James Findlay, December 24, 1808, in Isaac Joslin Cox, ear in 
Indiana,” in Indiana Quarterly "lemeaine of History, (Indianapolis, 1906-), XXV, 260 
Annals, XIV, January 18, 1805, 38. 
1 The Palladium, December 28, 1805. 
2 Albert Jeremiah Beveridge, Life of John Marshal? (Boston, 1919), ITI, 291. 
® Cox, “Burr in Indiana,” Joc. cit., 265. James Wilkinson’s Memoirs of 
Own Times (Philadelphia, 1816), he LXVIII) show that he also was concerned. 
% Walter Flavius McCaleb, The Aaron Burr Conspiracy (New York, 1903) 
Burr had asked his daughter to address him in care of Smith. Leslie a 
“The Burr Conspiracy in the Ohio Valley,” in Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society Publications, XXIV (1915), 122. 
® Wilkinson maintained communication with Smith and also sioppe 
Cincinnati to see the Senator. McCaleb, op. cit., 26. ee omy a 
* Tbid., 73. The dispatch as sent on to Jefferson bore marks of alteration. 
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of Smith at Cincinnati from September 4 to 10, 1805.°7 Accord- 
ing to the Senator, a sum of money from $500 to $700 was left 
by Burr to be paid on request. Other than the payment of two 
insignificant sums incident to Burr’s visit no money is supposed 
to have been advanced or promised.** Alarming rumors concern- 
ing designs to separate the western states from the Union had 
been spread by James Hamilton Daveiss and John Wood® in the 
Western World (Frankfort, Kentucky, 1806-1808) and forced 
upon the attention of the President.”° These reports caused Mrs. 
Harman Blennerhassett to send Peter Taylor, the gardner, to 
warn her husband who had gone on to Kentucky with Burr. 
Taylor went to Smith’s store in Cincinnati to inquire the where- 
abouts of his master and was given a letter to carry to Burr.” 
Smith warned his friend of the rumors and asked for a definite 
statement of Burr’s purpose. He received an ingratiating reply 
expressing distress at the imputation. Burr said, “If there exists 
any design to separate the Western from the Eastern States, I am 
totally ignorant of it. I never harbored or expressed any such 
intention to anyone, nor did any person ever intimate such a 
design to me.”7? 

The Frankfort court, in which proceedings had been initiated 
by Daveiss, discharged Burr “to the tumultuous delight of the 
people.” "* While his friend was standing trial Smith appeared 
at Frankfort and put up at the same house for one night. The 
merchant had come to sell a draft to a Lexington banker attend- 
ing the trial in order to be able to take advantage of some offers 
made at the Cythiana store. He called upon Burr who said a 
man had been directed to call for the money entrusted to Smith. 


% Ibid., 81; Annals, XVII, 252. It was said that Burr sent a pencilled note 


inviting himse if 
“Queries,” 121-22. 

® Daveiss was U. S. district attorney for Kentucky and Wood an “irresponsible 
pamphleteer” who had published a “scandalous diatribe” against | oe Adams, the 
suppression of which by Burr was the occasion of Wood’s animosi 

7 Paul Leicester Ford (ed.), Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Philadelphia, 1892- 
99), VIII, 424, 467. 

T Testimony of Peter bg at Burr trial, in American State Papers: Miscel- 
lencous (Washington, 1834), I, 

7 Smith to Aaron Burr, jake 23, 1806; Aaron Burr to John Smith, Lexington, 
October 26, 1806. There were notes on the margin of the letter made by Smith to 
the effect that he had heard Burr say that in fifty or - years there would be two dis- 
tinct governments in . U; S. Annals, XVII, 290-92 

Beveridge, op. . III. 318. 
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As Burr’s counsels were expected to arrive at any moment to 
go over the case, there was no opportunity for further conversa- 
tion. Smith left the city the next morning.”* It was later charged 
that he hurried away to avoid being subpoened as a witness at the 
trial.”® 

On the strength of Wilkinson’s declarations Jefferson issued 
the “Proclamation against Burr’s Plot,” November 27, 1806, for 
the apprehension and punishment of all persons engaged in the 
criminal enterprise." The State militia of Ohio was called out 
and Smith readily offered to furnish provisions, secure quarters 
and render any other assistance that might be needed.” When 
Major Thomas Martin of the arsenal refused to give up arms 
and ammunition without an order from the Federal Government 
the Senator made himself personally responsible to the sum of 
$10,000.78 Wilkinson put New Orleans under martial law and 
seized all persons known to be connected with Burr.”® Smith, 
according to his own statement, went immediately to New Orleans 
to secure the provisions demanded by the general for the army.® 
When the Senator learned that an indictment had been found 
against him he withdrew to West Florida and there surrendered 
himself to Governor Robert Williams of Mississippi who allowed 
him to go to Richmond by way of Cincinnati with an escort.” 
Burr was acquitted at that dramatic fiasco before Chief Justice 
John Marshall and the district attorney entered a nolle prosequi 
on the bills against the associates.*? 

In the meantime the Ohio Legislature considered the confi- 
dential message of the governor on the Burr Conspiracy for sev- 
eral days in secret session and adopted a joint resolution demand- 
ing the resignation of Smith from the Senate.® 


™“‘QOueries,’’ 123-25. Smith declared that nothing else was said. . 

% Annals, XVII, 261. 

% Jefferson, op. cit., VIII, 81. s ' 

™ Deposition of John Gano, in Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio 
Quarterly Publication, IX, 64. After his election to the Senate Smith had secured a 
contract for supplying the provisions to the army west of the mountains, 

78 “Queries,” 129. Smith deposition, Pickering MSS. 

7 McCaleb, op. cit., 181. 

80 “Queries,” 99. 

81 Liberty Hall and Cincinnati in, November 10, 1807, August 20, 1807. 
Smith he would put in irons. August 15, 1807, Robert Williams MSs. (an Mississippi 
Territorial Archives), 7. 

82 John Quincy Adams, op. cit., I, 481. 

% Taylor, op. cit., 49. 
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Whereas—it is the opinion of this General Assembly, that in the 
present interesting crisis, it is necessary that every public officer should 
be at his post, and all public functionaries should possess the confidence 
of their constituents. 

And Whereas it appears that John Smith, Esquire, Senator in the 
Congress of the United States from this state, has not attended to the 
duties of that important office; therefore 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, that it be 
hereby recommended to John Smith, Esquire, that he resign his seat in 
the Senate of the United States.” 

Smith’s friends in Cincinnati held a meeting to protest this 
action. Their resolves expressed “entire confidence in the patriot- 
ism and integrity of John Smith” and the belief that he had been 
“traduced by those who implicated him in the designs of Aaron 
Burr.”** Elias Glover, a local politician of doubtful reputation, 
and Judge Daniel Symmes gathered the enemies of the Senator 
together in a private meeting to censure Smith and represented 
the action of this group as the true sentiments of the people of 
Cincinnati. A second meeting of Smith’s friends, organized with 
John Sellman as chairman, resolved to “view with contempt— 
the pitiful attempts of a few individuals in private caucus as- 
sembled for the purpose of disapprobating the resolutions of the 
general meeting.” Sellman and some others went first to Symmes 
and then to Glover and demanded the proceedings of the secret 
meeting for publication. Glover, fearing violence, confronted 
his callers with loaded pistols and refused their request.*® Contra- 
dictory reports were published in the newspapers concerning the 
actions of the two groups. Glover and Sellman who were bitter 
enemies conducted a newspaper war over Smith.*” 

When Smith arrived in Washington, January, 1807, he called 
upon Jefferson to clear him of the charges which he knew had 
been preferred against him by the members of this opposition 
group in Ohio and Glover in particular. The President maintained 
that he was ignorant of any such communications implicating 
Smith as an accomplice of Burr. “A high and very respectable offi- 


% Acts of the State of Ohio Passed at the First Session of the Fifth General 
Assembly. Smith did not resign at this time for he desired an investigation to prove 
his innocence. ai 

® Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mercury, January 20, 1807. 

% Tbid., February 1807 
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=" James Madison, March 13, 1808, in Madison MSS. (in Library 
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cer of the government” asserted that such declarations had been 
made to Jefferson.** 

John Quincy Adams wrote on November 27, 1809, “When I 
entered the Senate chamber this morning, Mr. Moore of Virginia 
told me that John Smith, the Senator from Ohio, was here and 
was going to take his seat. . . . As the members came in, 
the circumstances of his arrival and the intention to take his seat 
was mentioned and produced considerable agitation among 
them.” ®° The Senate voted to appoint a committee 
to enquire whether it be compatible with the honor and privilege of the 
house that John Smith, a Senator from Ohio, against whom bills of in- 
dictment were found at the Circuit Court of Virginia, held at Richmond in 
August last, for treason and misdemeanor should be permitted any longer to 
have a seat therein and to enquire into all the facts regarding the conduct 
of Mr. Smith as an alleged associate of Aaron Burr.’”” 

Smith expressed his pleasure at the opportunity offered to 
“vindicate his innocence” by a public investigation of charges. 

The committee addressed six questions to the defendant con- 
cerning (1) the testimony of Peter Taylor, (2) Glover’s affidavit, 
(3) $500 drawn on Smith by Burr in favor of Morris Belknap, 
(4) $500 drawn by Burr, January 4, 1807, in favor of Lieutenant 
Jacob Jackson, (5) the visit to Frankfort, (6) Smith’s silence 
with regard to the explanatory letter sent him by Burr.*? 

Smith, in a long reply, denied the implications of the evi- 
dence as presented. (1) The statements of Taylor, Blennerhas- 
sett’s gardener, were declared to be contradictory and false.® 
Taylor had testified at the Burr trial concerning the suspicious 
actions of Smith who had at first pretended ignorance when asked 
for information about Blennerhassett. The Senator was supposed 
to have ordered Taylor to stay away from the taverns, lest he 
talk too much, but later to have sent him to such a place to secure 
provisions for his horse. The letter to Burr was enclosed in an 


88 Smith deposition, Pickering MSS. The officer might have been the secretary 


of war. 

8° John Quincy Adams, op. cit., I, 481. . 

2 pen 2 XVII, 40. The committee was composed of John Quincy Adams of 
Massachusetts, Samuel Maclay of Pennsylvania, Jesse Franklin_of North Carolina, 
Samuel Smith of Maryland, John Pope and Buckner Thruston of Kentucky and Joseph 
Anderson of Tennessee, : 

% Smith to Edward Tiffin, November 27, 1807, in Annals, XVII, 40. 
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envelope addressed to Blennerhassett.** Smith said he really had 
not known of Blennerhassett’s plans. Further it was obvious 
that the ignorant gardener was confused from the two statements 
about keeping away and being sent to the tavern. 


Glover, who stirred up the attack on Smith in Cincinnati, was 
found to be a reprehensible creature devoid of morals and “desti- 
tute of truth,” bribed to make the affidavit. On another occasion 
that invidious character had declared that he believed Smith inno- 
cent and ignorant of Burr’s views.®* Glover’s letter to Jefferson 
complained that Smith had not been consistently Republican, but 
had suggested Federalists for lucrative offices and entertained 400 
people to help elect a Federalist to the Ohio Legislature. Sneer- 
ing remarks were made about Smith’s ministerial professions.” 
Smith’s paper was supposed to have been taken at the Receiver’s 
Office in Steubenville, Ohio, for $10,000 or $15,000 furnished to 
Burr.** 

Smith denied advancing any money to Burr. The sum which 
had been left in his care was paid over to Belknap. Burr was 
not authorized to draw upon Smith and may have forgotten the 
earlier request when sending the order in favor of Jackson. 
Smith’s staying at the same hotel with Burr in Frankfort was 
purely coincidence. He was looking for Major Morrison, a 
bank director from Lexington, who was known to put up at this 
particular place. The substance of the letter referred to had been 
previously communicated to the secretary of war and there was 
no need to repeat it to the President.*® In addition the reply 
included four other points. (1) Smith’s late attendance*” at 
the session was due to his trip to New Orleans to secure the pro- 
visions for the army. (2) He had retired to Spanish territory 

os Senerican, 7s. pene Miscellaneous, I, 499. 

% Tbid., 113-15. 

*T Unsigned letter dated Cincinnati, February 23, 1807, and referred to by Elias 
Glover, April 13, 1807, Jefferson MSS. (in Library of Congress). 

% Elias Glover to Thomas Jefferson, March 12, 1808, Jefferson MSS. Glover 
said he w “Queries,” 12125." from Briggs, the receiver. 
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because he was determined not to be sent to Richmond in irons.?% 
(3) The oath of allegiance to Spain was taken for trading pur- 
poses previous to his election to the Senate.’ (4) It was charged 
that the son had carried a letter to Blennerhassett’s Island and as- 
sociated with persons opposed to the prosecution at Richmond. 
Smith explained that the son’s indiscreet and imprudent conduct 
was the result of inexperience and against the advice of the 
father.? 

On December 31, Adams, the chairman of the committee, re- 
ported that 


it was incompatible not only with the honor and privileges of the House, 
but with the deepest interests of this nation, that any person engaged in it 
[Burr Conspiracy] should be permitted to hold a seat in the Senate of the 
United States. . A grand jury, comprised of characters as respectable 
as this nation can ‘boast, upon the solemnity of their oaths charged John 
Smith with being an accomplice. 


It was resolved that Smith “by his participation in the con- 
spiracy of Aaron Burr against the peace, union and liberties of 
the people of the United States has been guilty of conduct in- 
compatible with his duty and station as Senator of the United 
States and that he be therefore and hereby is expelled from the 
Senate.” 1% 

Francis Scott Key and Robert Goodloe Harper were admitted 
as counsel.1 After the case had been argued on the merits of 
the above questions, time to prepare the case and collect the testi- 
mony was requested and granted.1 Smith went to Ohio to get 
depositions in proof of his assertions. Advance notices had to be 
sent to all the witnesses against whom testimony was to be taken 
and this caused some delay. The hearing began April 1, 1808. 
Smith’s connections with Burr were based upon: (1) the con- 
versation stated by Glover and his friend William McFarland, (2) 

101 “Queries,” 99-101, 

02 Tbid., 181. This explanation was accepted and the matter dropped by the 
committee. Annals, XVII, 62; Palladium, February 4, 1908. 

pre ueries,” "101-2. 


orthington Sermneny Ford (ed.), Writings of John Quincy Adams (New 


York, 0), ae 178-84. 
XV VII, “January 18, 1808, 81. Luther Martin had not been accepted 


and Harper —m substituted. 


838. 
ate aac asked in a letter of February 12, 1808, for an extension of time and 
was granted until April 1. Annals, XVII, March 15, 1808, 164, 
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the facts stated by Peter Taylor, (3) the declaration to a Major 
John Riddle that he (Smith) knew more about Burr’s business 
than any other man but one, (4) the statement of Smith in con- 
versation with Colonel James Taylor that the interests of the 
East and West were different and that separation was the solu- 
tion, (5) the journey to Frankfort in 1806, (6) the bill drawn 
by Burr in favor of Jackson, (7) the bill drawn in favor of 
Belknap, (8) the supposed contradiction between Smith’s state- 
ment about selling Washita lands and the evidence at Richmond, 
(9) the supposed similarity between the style of conversation as 
stated by Glover and that in Smith’s own deposition.*% 

Glover was quite thoroughly discredited and may be disre- 
garded. The testimony of Colonel James Taylor was considered 
important. It seemed to Taylor that Smith would welcome sepa- 
ration.*°® Sellman who had also been present when the possibility 
of separation was discussed said that the general tone had been 
that such an event would be dreaded and deplored.**® Another 
significant factor was Smith’s engagement of his two sons to go 
with Burr. Ambrose D. Smith said in his deposition, “the papers 
which daily teemed with the treason of Colonel Burr’s designs; 
the frequent solicitations and injunctions of my father, to re- 
linquish the idea of descending the Mississippi as an accomplice 
of Col. Burr; and General [William] Eaton’s deposition alone 
induced me to abandon him and his projects.” Smith’s defense 
was weak on this point for he evaded and made some confusing 
statements, which did not deny the engagement of the sons.*™ 

Adams made the principal speech in proof of Smith’s alliance 
with Burr. It seemed to Adams “incredible in view of the friend- 
ship and communication between the two that Smith could have 
been ignorant of the plans of his partner.” In conclusion the 
Senator from Massachusetts expressed his great reluctance in 
participating in the proceedings for “until these transactions oc- 
curred there was perhaps not another member of the Senate in 


1% Annals, XVII, April 6, 1808, 214. 

100 Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mercury, February 29, 1808. 

100 Annals, XVII, 278-79; cf. John Sellman deposition, June 9, 1808, Madison 
MSS., XXXII. There was considerable dispute between James Taylor, John Sellman 
and a James Carberry over what was really said and meant in this conversation. 

m1 Annals, XVII, 316-17. 
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whose integrity I more confided; and but for this, there is none 
whom I would more readily take by the hand as friend and 
brother.”??? 

Senator James Hillhouse explained that Burr’s position easily 
accounted for the courtesy and confidence extended him by Smith. 
Moreover the latter’s services in securing arms for the Ohio 
militia should not be overlooked. Senator Joseph Anderson 
came to the rescue of the committee by stressing the questionable 
statements that Smith had made in conversation. John Pope 
of Kentucky discussed the implications of the statements made by 
Ambrose D. Smith and concluded that the father had known more 
than he cared to tell, for his knowledge would have been enough 
to convict Burr.1** Senator William B. Giles “in one of the most 
animated and eloquent speeches” declared himself against ex- 
pulsion.1** Adams summarized the arguments to prove that 
Smith had participated in and engaged his two sons for the pro- 
jected Mexican invasion. The testimony of Colonel James Tay- 
lor showed that the Senator had made a systematic attempt to 
instigate the people of that part of the country to separation and 
Peter Taylor’s deposition demonstrated that Smith had been 
conscious of the unlawfulness of this enterprise. The vote was 
taken and failed by one vote of the two-thirds necessary for ex- 
pulsion.**® 

Smith sent his resignation to Thomas Kirker, acting gov- 
ernor of Ohio, on April 25, 1808, but remained in Congress until 
the close of the session. The purpose of this form of resignation 
rather than through the regular Senate channels was to explain 
his motives and refute the accusations which had been made. 
He complained about the conduct of the committee in the Senate 
and the restrictions which had hindered him in the collection of 
evidence. Glover and other enemies were attacked. He tried to 
make it very clear that neither the Senate investigation nor the 


112 Thid., 258, 265. 

118 [bid., 277-78; 301-6; 316-17, 

114 John Quincy Adams, op. cit., I, 528. 

5 Annals, XVII, 318, 224. The vote was 19-10, 
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action of the Ohio Legislature had been the cause of his resigna- 
tion. He said: 

I had long before seen enough of the political world, the bitterness of its 
contests, the malignity of its persecutions, the overbearing arrogance of 
some and disgraceful compliance and base arts of others to excite my 
disappointment to aversion. . . . I willingly retire with the hope that my 
place may be filled by one who possesses more ability (more zeal he 
cannot) to support the honor and interests of the nation.” 

Various reasons have been assigned for this attack on Smith. 
Adams seemed to be aiming at presidential favor through his at- 
tack on the judiciary and its decision at the Burr trial.” It is 
quite plausible that Smith’s seat was wanted by others and the 
Burr incident offered the opportunity. The plan to unseat him 
was supposed to have developed in the Ohio Legislature with 
the resolution that he be asked to resign and then was transferred 
to the Senate. The President acquiesced because the promoters 
of the opposition to Smith were Republican partisans. The Fed- 
eralists sided with Smith.""* Tiffin, one of the leaders of the Re- 
publican party of Chio and who had once been friendly to Smith, 
took no part in the discussion, but voted for expulsion. This last 
is perhaps the strongest evidence that local politics had brought 
its machinery to bear upon Smith to remove him from office. 


The prosecution caused Smith serious financial difficulties. 
About 1805 he had secured a contract for supplying provisions 
to the United States Army west of the mountains.® At the time 
of the Senate investigation it was estimated that he had about 
$30,000 due from the War Department on unpaid accounts.'*° 
The Senate passed a motion to settle the account, but the matter 
was not then concluded.’* Samuel Hodgdon and Harris of Phila- 
delphia, who were deeply involved in this contract business, ‘were 
considerably embarrassed by the demands made upon them as 

6 Annals, XVII, 324-31. , 

U7 Timothy Pickering to John Smith, September 28, 1821, in “Index to the 
Pickering Papers,” in Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, Ser. 6, VIII, 459. 

118 Randall and Ryan, op. cit., 249-53. : 

119 Pickering to C. F. Mercer, March 6, 1822, Pickering MSS. Senator William 
B. Giles speaks of Smith’s becoming a contractor while serving as Senator. Annals, 


I, 299. 
120 Samuel Hodgdon to Timothy Pickering, January 24, 1808, Pickering MSS. 
121 Annals, XVII, April 22, 1808, 378. 
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Smith’s security.’* In 1813 they were threatened with forfeiture 
of the 15,000 acres of land in the Symmes Purchase in Ohio 
which had been turned over to them. Smith was so harassed by 
law suits that he could not return to the United States from West 
Florida to transact any business.’** The son appealed to Wilkin- 
son to send certificates for the provisions that had been supplied. 
These unsettled bills had been largely responsible for the general 
bankruptcy which led to the seizure and sale of Smith’s estate.1** 
Several years later Smith presented a memorial to Congress ask- 
ing for an adjustment of his claims and permission to collect 
in any state.’*° Whatever action was taken was so delayed as to 
be of no benefit to him. 

Ex-Senator John Smith and his family moved to St. Fran- 
cisville, Louisiana, where he had property. A few details of his 
later life are made known through his correspondence with Tim- 
othy Pickering. Neither of the men had any use for Adams nor 
any good words for Jefferson. In 1812 Smith wrote his friend 
that he had been obliged “by misfortune and the persecutions of 
Mr. Jefferson” to retire from the territory of the United States 
to Pensacola.1*® At this place he joined in a scheme to secure 
title to some property along the Pearl River. This transaction 
was carried on in secrecy and the claims appear to have been of 
doubtful authenticity..27 In 1813 Smith enlisted in the United 
States Army at Mobile which action was attributed to a hope of 
reconciliation with the Government.!** 

Sometime after this Smith returned to St. Francisville. A 


122 Hodgdon to Timothy Pickering, December 14, 1807, Pickering MSS. Hodgdon 
had been in partnership with Pickering and went in with Harris in 1802. “Index to 
the Pickering Papers,” in Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, Ser. 6, VIII, 210. 

4% Hodgdon to Timothy Pickering, December 18, 1813, Pickering MSS. 

_ Ambrose D. Smith to James Wilkinson, March 24, 1812, Wilkinson MSS. (in 
Chicago Historical Society), III, 26, 

1% Pickering to C. F. Mercer, March 6, 1822, Pickering MSS. Pickering says 
Hodgdon had been sued and confessed judgment with a stay of execution for $22,000. 
This had been done in Smith’s absence and was probably wrong. Smith claimed that 
his agents withheld the abstracts that would prove the accounts. 7 

126 Smith to Pickering, June 6, 1812, in “Index to the Pickering Papers,” Joc. 


* "21 American State Papers: Public Lands, III, 24-29. Secret agreement between 
Harry Toulmin, Smith and Francis Hevia, October 21, 1813. Toulmin and Smith 
——. to, secure title in return for two-thirds of the property. James Innerarrity 
charged fraud. ‘ js 
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Mrs. E. Challen, whose early home was in that place, tells of 
Smith’s living with her family and teaching her geography, astron- 
omy and chemistry. He learned Spanish and resumed his preach- 
ing.1?° In addition to other troubles he lost his wife and six 
children within a very few years. The one remaining son may 
have been Ambrose.1*° In 1821 he wrote that his age and the 
distance from Louisiana to Massachusetts prevented him from 
making a visit to Pickering. These two continued to express their 
hostility to Jefferson’s administration with a good deal of 
fervor.’* Smith was taken ill on his return from a preaching trip 
and died at St. Francisville in 1824.1*? 


As politician, preacher, merchant, contractor and land spec- 
ulator Smith displayed the usual versatility of a frontiersman of 
his day. He was evidently attracted to Burr as were many 
others. How involved and what he knew about Burr’s schemes 
is more difficult to say. Certainly his prosecution was carried 
out in the same feeling of alarm and excitement that attended 
the other phases of the Burr Conspiracy. The guilt was in the 
minds of the few and not proven to the many. 


129 Mrs, E. Challen to Mrs. Mary Gano, in Dunlevy, op. cit., 
199 Smith to Timothy Pickering, August 15, 1821, Pickering MSS. othe land claim 


of Ambrose D. Smith, in American State Papers: Public Lands, III, 35. 
181 Smith to Pickering, August 15, 1821, Pickering MSS. 
183 Mrs, E, Challen to Mrs. Mary Gano, in Dunlevy, op. cit., 115-19. 
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Illinois Census Returns, 1810-1818. Edited by Margaret Cross 
Norton. Illinois State Historical Library Collections, XXIV: 
Statistical Series, II (Springfield, Illinois, Illinois State 
Historical Library, 1935. 329p.); Illinois Census Returns, 
1820. Edited by Margaret Cross Norton. Illinois State His- 
torical Library Collections, XXVI: Statistical Series, III 
(Springfield, Illinois, Illinois State Historical Library, 1934. 
466p.). 

The first volume of the Statistical Series, Illinois Election 
Returns, 1818-1848, edited by Professor Theodore Calvin Pease, 
was published as volume XVIII of the Collections, in 1923. The 
publication of these two volumes affords additional statistical data 
for the student of history. The editor writes: 

Although disappointing in that biographical and genealogical data 
concerning the early settlers are not given in these census records, they 
are valuable not only for the sentimental reason that they preserve the 
names of hundreds of pioneers otherwise forgotten, but also as providing 
the basis for studies in population movement in the United States. 

Miss Norton reprints, in the introduction to volume II of 
this series, the censuses for 1732 and 1752, which were made 
under the French régime. Under the British régime an enumera- 
tion was made, in 1767, apparently for military purposes, but the 
first census listing names of the heads of families was prepared 
about 1787 for use in a petition to Congress for lands. These 
censuses were published in volumes II and V of the Jilinots His- 
torical Collections. The earliest American censuses were those 
taken by the Federal Government in 1800, while Illinois was still 
a part of Indiana Territory, and in 1810, one year after Illinois 
became a separate territory. In addition to these two enumera- 
tions, of which only summaries were published, the Territorial 
Legislature of Indiana provided for two enumerations. One in 
1805 ordered the sheriffs to take a count of all free male inhabit- 
ants at the same time that they took the list of taxable property, 
but they failed in many instances. At the session in 1806 the 
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sheriffs were warned, by a joint legislative resolution, to return 
such a census by June, 1807. 

From 1816 on the population in Illinois grew rapidly. For 
the period 1818-1865, the federal census records are supplemented 
by those taken by the territorial and state governments. The 
first of these was that of 1818, made to substantiate the claim that 
Illinois had sufficient population to be admitted as a state. 

Until the publication of the present volumes there has been 
no compilation of early census schedules for Illinois. Early tax 
lists, poll books, marriage and probate records in various county 
archives will eventually yield much additional data in Illinois. 
This is true of other states as well. The trend toward surveys of 
local archives will afford information looking toward the better 
care and preservation of these valuable records until such time 
as the best may be published and the remainder safely stored and 
made available for use. These volumes have good indices of 
proper names of the early settlers but no footnotes giving sup- 
plementary biographical data concerning them. Such a presenta- 
tion, Miss Norton states, “was found impracticable for this 
volume, partly because of space limitations but largely because 
such data as is at present available is sketchy and unreliable, 
based largely on commercial county histories and not on research 
in state and county records.” It is the intention of the Illinois 
Historical Society and Archives Division to collect such data 
which they promise to incorporate in a later volume. 

W. D. O. 





The Journal of Jay Cooke, or the Gibraltar Records, 1865-1905. 
By James E. Pollard. (Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio State 
University Press, 1935. 347p-) 


This appreciative report of the Ohio activities of the famous 
financier and banker of Philadelphia and Washington is the 
result of much industry on the part of James E. Pollard, asso- 
ciate professor of journalism at the Ohio State University, ex- 
tended through a number of years as he could find leisure from 
his professional duties. 
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Jay Cooke’s great claim to the gratitude of the nation was 
that he supplied the Government with millions of money, swiftly 
and at critical times, in the financing of the Civil War. 

During that conflict he acquired the small island of Gib- 
raltar in Lake Erie, off Sandusky, near the scene of Perry’s 
victory over the British squadron in the War of 1812. On it he 
built a large, handsome mansion. To this retreat Cooke came 
often for relaxation and recreation for almost forty years. On 
his first visit he provided there a volume in which were to be 
entered items which might be of interest, and as the years went 
by this Journal grew to consist of seven large books. All guests 
were welcome to make notes in the Journal which most of them did. 

It is to these manuscript entries that the author has chiefly 
addressed himself, but before doing so he compiled a rather 
comprehensive history of the Erie Archipelago, of which Gi- 
braltar is one of the smallest islands. He writes of the first dis- 
coveries by French explorers from 1640 to 1670; of the hos- 
tilities of the Iroquois Indians; of the making of the early maps 
of “Lac Herie”; of the transfer of the region by treaty from 
France to Great Britain; of the slow development of the section 
for many years and its rapid progress after the discovery of the 
wonderful utility of the soil for the production of grapes. He 
tells in some detail the exciting story of the enterprise of Con- 
federate raiders who operated largely from the islands in an 
attempt to liberate the Confederate prisoners from Johnson’s 
Island. And he has much of interest to tell about the abortive 
plans, through many years, to establish on some one of the islands 
(among them Gibraltar itself) a fitting monument to Perry’s 
Victory, never realized until 1915, when the splendid shaft was 
raised on Put-in-Bay Island. 

Pollard, primarily a newspaper man, looked very largely 
to files of early Ohio newspapers—principally of Sandusky—and 
he found great stores of information in the Library of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society, for which he makes 
graceful acknowledgment in his Introduction. 

H. G. S. 
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A Manual for History Museums. By Arthur C. Parker. New 
York State Historical Association Series, III. (Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1935. 204p. $3.00.) 


This manual affords the profession of museum workers with 
another tool. Lawrence Vail Coleman’s, Manual for Small Mu- 
sewms and this volume are within reach of even the smallest pri- 
vate museum director so that there is no longer any excuse for 
the museum of the “curiosity shop” type. Parker has solicited 
the opinions of the foremost museists in this country and in Eng- 
land and has brought together in one place the most advanced ideas 
and practical suggestions of procedure. 

Parker defines the purpose of the history museum as “an in- 
stitution housing exhibits so selected and correlated that there 
is a clear illustration of the culture history, the social organiza- 
tion, the achievements and the ideals of our region, at the same 
time making this knowledge available in objective form both 
within and without our walls.” He points out that there is no 
honest virtue in merely preserving things, and that there is a 
danger of making the museum of history “a memorial to certain 
individuals whose promiscuous gifts are proffered as the basis 
of the exhibition. Let us remember that tombstones should not 
be insinuated into museums nor epitaphs elaborated into institu- 
tional policies.” 

The book is designed as a practical aid to those who would 
establish museums and it is stimulating to the experienced cur- 
ator. Such chapters as: “Organizing the Museum of History,” 
“Housing the Museum,” “Financial Support,” “The Problem of 
Specimen Records,” “Museum Publications,” as well as the appen- 
dices on: “How to Make Membership Attractive,” ““How to Ex- 
cavate an Indian Site” and “Notes on Habitat Groups or Dio- 
ramas,” afford practical suggestions and a safe guide of procedure. 
Parker does not pretend to handle the subjects exhaustively but 
names the specialists upon whom the museum worker may call 
for expert advice. His many references to the excellent mu- 
seums in New York State should stimulate museum workers in 
other states to emulate them. W. D. O. 
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Membership. 

The Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society cor- 
dially invites all who may be interested to take out membership, 
in return for which the Society will mail the current issues of 
the QuaRTERLY and Museum Echoes, thereby widening the circle 
of its influence and increasing its usefulness. 

The following form may be filled out and mailed, accom- 
panied by a check made payable to the Society: 





Application Blank for Membership in 
THE OHIo STATE ARCHZOLOGICAL AND HIsToRICcAL SOCIETY 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: I hereby apply for membership in the Society. En- 
closed will be found: 
(Check type of membership desired.) 
[ ] $2.00 for dues as an Active Member for one year. 
| | $5.00 for dues as a Contributing Member for one year. 
| ] $10.00 for dues as a Sustaining Member for one year. 
| $100.00 for Life Membership. 
$500.00 for designation as Patron. 
| ] $1000.00 for designation as Benefactor. 
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Bequests and Endowments. 

Bequests to the Ohio State Archeological and Historical So- 
ciety may be made in securities, money, books, or collections of 
specimens. They may, if desired, take the form of a memorial 
to a person or cause, to be named by the giver. Endowments 
may be made to the Society with the provision that an annuity 
be paid to the patron during his or her lifetime. ‘These annuities 
are tax-free and are guaranteed against fluctuation in amount. 
Contributions from Benefactors, Patrons and Life Members shall 
constitute a permanent fund under the supervision of the Board 
of Trustees, to be used as the Board may direct. Such gifts, be- 
quests and endowments will be gratefully received and adequately 
administered to the good of all, thus becoming a lasting and 
valued memorial to the donor. 

For those desirous of making bequests, the following form 
is suggested : 











Form for Bequests. 
I do hereby give and bequeath to the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society of the city of Columbus, State of 
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